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African  art  show:  Almeira  Macule's  reverent  labor  of  love  brightens  walls  in  the  Teles  Leper  Colony. 


Portrait  of  an  African  Artist 


"There  are  always  pictures 

in  my  head"  says  Ma\hule,  who  often 

mixes  his  paints  from  the  ashes 

of  jungle  herbs. 


By  BENGT  SIMON SSON 


JLiONG  BEFORE  I  visited  the  Teles 
Leper  Colony  in  Mozambique, 
Africa,  I  had  heard  about  Almeira 
Makhule.  Mine  workers,  journeying 
to  Johannesburg,  spoke  often  of  this 
leper  and  the  biblical  pictures  he 
paints  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
his  hut. 

So  during  the  Christmas  season  I 
visited  the  colony,  staffed  and  sup- 
ported in  large  measure  by  Method- 
ists. Mozambique  includes  a  large 
area  of  tropical  coastline  in  southeast 
Africa,  facing  the  island  of  Madagas- 
car. I  found  Makhule  outside  his 
hut;  clothes  tattered,  his  face  scarred 
and  limbs  mutilated  from  the  ravages 
of  the  dread  disease. 

In  response  to  my  greeting  he  said, 
"I  am  glad  you  have  come"  but  in  his 
voice  there  was  no  enthusiasm.  Then, 
explaining  that  I  was  a  lay  missionary, 
I  told  him,  "I  have  heard  about  your 


paintings;  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  something  about  your- 
self and  your  work!'  Like  magic,  his 
indifference  disappeared.  His  voice 
vibrated  with  pride  as  he  led  me  to 
his  first  painting: 

"This  is  Mary... here  is  Joseph... 
and  there  is  the  Christ  Child... That 
is  how  they  look  to  me  when  I  read 
about  them  in  my  Bible!' 

By  artistic  standards,  the  paintings 
are  primitive;  a  mixture  of  stark  re- 
alism and  naive  conception  of  per- 
spective and  form.  But  surely  no  art- 
ist ever  guided  his  brush  with  a  more 
loving  hand. 

"Pictures  just  come  to  me"  he  said. 
"When  Christmas  is  over,  I  will  wash 
these  off  and  paint  something  else!' 

We  paused  before  a  painting  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt.  I  asked  why  a 
small  boy  was  leading  the  donkey. 
"I  don't  know,"  Makhule  answered, 
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"but  they  had  to  have  somebody  to 
help  them.  I  thought  he  should  be 
there!'  Proudly,  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  fortunate  African  Christians  feel 
that  their  continent  was  the  first  to 
give  shelter  to  the  persecuted  Christ. 

As  the  artist  spoke,  one  scarred 
hand  touched  the  rough  wall  where 
the  paint  had  sunk  into  the  lime 
coat.  I  realized  suddenly  that  he  had 
never  studied  art,  yet  I  was  strangely 
impressed  by  what  I  saw — so  im- 
pressed, in  fact,  that  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  photograph  his  work. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  show  these 
pictures  to  your  friends  in  Johannes- 
burg?" he  asked  in  surprise. 

"Yes"  I  answered.  And,  I  could 
have  added,  to  my  people  in  Sweden, 
to  the  people  of  America,  to  the  whole 
world.  For  here  I  had  found  a  man 
who  is  living  out  his  faith — not  only 
in  his  art,  but  in  his  life. 

It  was  dark  when  I  left  the  leper 
colony.  But  in  my  mind's  eye  I  could 
still  see  Makhule's  paintings — and 
the  fire  that  blazed  in  his  eyes  as 
he  discussed  them.  To  him,  despite 
all  handicaps,  Christ's  story  was  so 
vital  that  he  had  to  tell  it  to  others 
the  only  way  he  could — by  vivid 
paintings  on  the  wall  of  his  hut,  deep 
inside  the  confines  of  an  African 
leper  colony. 
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A  Christmas  mural:  this  is  Ma\hule's  conception  of  the  biblical  three  wise  men. 
Joseph   (below)  strives  to  protect  his  newborn  son  from  the  threats  of  Herod. 
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The  artist  added  a  boy  to  the  flight  to  Egypt— because  he  felt  one  would  be  needed. 
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They  Are 
The  People5 


THE  LOVE  of  mother  and  child 
glows  in  the  eyes  of  this  Navaho 
Indian  woman  and  her  pretty  daugh- 
ter. Dramatic  changes  are  taking  place 
in  Navaho  life  these  days  as  Church 
and  school  combine  to  help  an  an- 
cient people  regain  a  place  in  the  sun. 


[See  Navaho  Teaches  Navaho,  page 
24.]  And  as  Mother's  Day  nears,  these 
two  bespeak  the  sense  of  family  unity 
which,  for  centuries,  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  the  Navahos — a  proud  tribe 
whose  members  still  call  themselves 
Dine — "The  People'.' 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with    thine?  Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


JO  MANY  KIND  WORDS  have  come  in  about  last 
month's  color  pictorial  on  trees  [7  Would  Still  Plant 
My  Apple  Tree,'  April,  1959,  page  35]  that  we  thought 
you'd  like  to  step  behind  the  scenes  to  see  how  it  de- 
veloped— from  the  seed  of  an  idea,  you  might  say. 

It  started  with  an  editor  who  snagged  his  mental 
pantaloons  on  this  quotation,  which  he  couldn't  forget: 
"Even  if  I  knew  that  tomorrow  the  world  would  go 
to  pieces,  I  would  still  plant  my  apple  tree."  He  thought 
the  quote  came  from  Martin  Luther,  father  of  Protes- 
tantism, but  couldn't  be  sure.  So  four  Together  re- 
searchers, the  Chicago  libraries,  and  some  helpful 
Lutheran  friends  began  what  for  many  days  proved  a 
fruitless  search.  This  became  known  around  the  office 
as  the  Case  of  the  Missing  Quotation — until  one  day  it 
was  verified  in,  of  all  places,  our  own  files! 

Meanwhile,  we  were  scanning  hundreds  of  color  trans- 
parencies of  trees  submitted  by  photo  agencies  and  you 
reader-photographers.  We  held  a  long  series  of  staff  con- 
ferences. Writers  and  researchers  pored  over  reference 
works.  Even  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  consulted.  The 
art  director  sketched  out  layout  after  layout,  but  one 
thing  we  needed  badly  was  still  missing — graphic  em- 
phasis on  Arbor  Day,  started  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  a 
Methodist.  Somebody  suggested  the  late  Grant  Wood's 
immortal  painting,  Arbor  Day.  Where  was  it? 

Our  Girl  Monday  (that's  the  day  she  started)  called 
art  institutes,  Life  Magazine  (which  used  Arbor  Day 
some  20  years  ago  but  didn't  know  what  had  happened 
to  it),  a  high-school  principal,  an  undertaker  in  Iowa, 
Mr.  Wood's  sister  in  California,  and  many  others.  The 
painting,  we  finally  learned,  is  owned  by  King  Vidor, 
the  movie  producer,  and  hangs  in  his  Beverly  Hills  home. 
But  Mr.  Vidor  was  in  Spain.  His  home  was  locked.  So 
we  telephoned  him  in  Madrid,  had  a  pleasant  chat 
(wishing  him  a  happy  Thanksgiving  in  the  process), 
and  his  Hollywood  agent  opened  the  door  for  us. 

There's  a  great  deal  more,  but  after  several  months 
the  pictorial  reached  the  caption-writing  stage.  The 
writer,  being  the  boyhood  friend  of  a  lot  of  fine  old 
trees,  had  pretty  easy  sailing  from  there  on. 

Now  about  this  month's  cover:  The  puppies  and 
the  children  tell  us  why  so  many  people  open  pet  shops. 
So  they  can  see  this  appealing  picture  every  day,  from 
the  inside!  — Your  Editors 
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NOW  I  GET  MORE 
AND  GIVE  MORE 


My  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement  gives 
me  a  bigger,  more  secure 
income...  and  I  do  more  for 
others 

1.  You  too  can  get  a  generous  in- 
come immediately  —  as  much  as 
7.4%,  depending  on  your  age. 

2.  You  too  can  get  a  substantial 
deduction  from  your  income  tax— 
and  an  income  largely  tax  exempt. 

3.  You  too  can  get  the  same  re- 
turn regularly  all  your  life  with  no 
investment  worry  or  expense. 

4.  You  too  can  help  others  by 
buying  an  Annuity  Agreement 
which  aids  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  its  vital  ministry  of  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures. 


Prompt, 

full-payments 

without  fall 

for  over  a  century 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  book- 
let T-95,  entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 


□  Mr. 

□  Mrs. 
Name  Q  Miss 


Address. 


City_ 


.Zone State, 


From  a  CI :  Thanks 

JAMES  V.  DRYSDALE 

APO  171,  New  York  City 

I  am  serving  with  the  Army  in  Ger- 
many and  want  to  extend  my  thanks  for 
publishing  such  a  wonderful  magazine. 

I  have  read  almost  every  article  in 
the  14  issues  I  received  from  home.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  magazine  put 
into  the  Special  Services  Libraries  of  the 
U.S.  Forces! 

Can  You  Spare  Back  Copies? 

M.  R.  SHIVERS,  Chaplain 

Post  Chapel 

Fort  Tilden  95,  N.Y. 

I'm  serving  in  the  Army  now,  so  it 
is  not  possible  for  my  "parish"  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  All  Family  subscription 
program.  However,  if  you  have  sub- 
scribers who  would  like  to  get  their 
money's  worth  out  of  each  issue,  and 
then  some,  we  would  be  happy  to  relay 
their  copies  to  men  of  our  battalion 
and    their   families. 

Mail  to  me  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 

Quiet  Meditation  Isn't  Formality 

MRS.    RUTH    HUNNEL   DENNISON 

Woodsfield,  Ohio 

After  reading  the  letter,  Intoxicated 
With  Formality?  [March,  1959,  page  4], 
I  rise  to  say  that  we  here  in  our  section 
of  Ohio  are  still  converted.  Our  faith 
deepens  as  we  experience  life,  work 
with  people,  understand  their  needs  and 
joys — and  love  them. 

I've  visited  as  many  churches  as  I 
could  manage  on  trips  and  they  seemed 
to  have  a  living  relationship  with  the 
Lord.  In  many  of  them  the  invitation 
to  share  prayer  at  the  church  altar  is 
given,  but  more  important  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  such  deep  thinking  as  to  open 
the  altar  of  individual  hearts  so  that 
Christ  can  enter  and  touch  problems 
that  no  one  else  can  reach. 

To  me,  quiet  meditation  doesn't  in- 
dicate formality. 

Formalism  .  .  .  Locked  Doors? 

DULCINEA  SULLIVAN 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  hearty  "amen" 
to  W.  Max  Ewing's  letter  [March,  1959, 
page  4].  It  seems  to  me  that  a  church's 
prime  reason  for  being  here  is  to  save 
souls  and  guide  Christians.  The 
churches  now  have  substituted  ritual 
and  formalism  for  the  way  of  salvation. 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


It's  getting  so  that  whenever  you  pass 
a  church  its  doors  are  locked  and  the 
windows  darkened,  except  for  Sunday 
morning.  What  do  other  readers  think 
about  it? 

This  question — at  least  about  this  so- 
called  Wooden  Curtain — will  be  dis- 
cussed   in    a    future    Powwow. — Eds. 

This   Pastor  Approves  'Chuckles' 

JESSE  L.  MURRELL,  D.D. 
Covington,    Ky. 

What  a  paper!  I  think  that  on  reading 
each  issue,  but  March  takes  the  cake. 

Who  could  say  it  better  than  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  does  about  immor- 
tality? Bruce  Catton's  "fresh  challenge" 
on  survival;  what  an  article!  And  those 
three  pages  of  pictures  and  comment, 
They  Like  a  Chuckle,  Too!  are  keen. 
Charley  Jackson  hit  the  bull's-eye.  But 
Bishop  Kennedy's  A  Faith  to  Live  By 
tops  them  all.  Your  picture-illustrated 
articles  are  always  good,  but  Christ's 
Last  Days  on  Earth  is  choice. 

This  Layman  Doesn't  .  . . 

E.  V.  TURNER,  M.D.,  Lay  Leader 

Bexley  Methodist  Church 

Columbus,  Ohio 

They  Like  a  Chuckle,  Too!  [March, 
1959,  page  25]  may  have  provoked  some 
mirth  among  minister-readers.  Being  a 
layman,  I  found  some  of  the  pictures 
pathetically,  tragically  unfunny. 

If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom 
of  right  relations,  as  many  Christians 
believe,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  the 
ministry  of  our  church  can  hope  to  be 
able  to  usher  it  in  if  their  interpersonal 
relationships  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
pack  of  dogs  fighting  over  a  bone.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
far  from  amusing. 

U.S.  Methodism — 175  years  old! 

MARY  KATE  O'BRYON 
Uniontown,   Pa. 

The  pictures  of  Jumonville  Methodist 
training  center  in  Where  Washington 
First  Made  History  [February,  1959, 
page  74]  are  beautiful,  but  they  can't 
convey  the  expansive  grounds  or  the 
spirit  of  serenity  that  prevails  there. 
Incidentally,  the  great  cross  on  Dunbar's 
Knob  [March,  1959,  Cover]  overlooks 
the  cradle  of  Methodism  west  of  the 
mountains. 

As  early  as  1768,  a  Maryland  Meth- 
odist, John  Jones,  had  built  his  log 
cabin  on  Redstone  Creek,  and  the  his- 
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"Because  I  was  always  on  edge, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum" 

"Everyone's  a  little  edgy  now  and  then.  But  when  things 
started  bothering  me  way  out  of  proportion,  day  after  day, 
I  got  to  wondering. 

"My  doctor  said  I  might  be  drinking  too  much  coffee. 
He  told  me  there  are  times  when  some  people  just  can't 
take  all  the  caffein  in  the  coffee  they  drink.  He  suggested  I 
start  drinking  Postum  because  Postum  doesn't  have  a  speck 
of  caffein  in  it  to  irritate  the  nervous  system. 

"I  started  drinking  Postum.  And  things  started  looking 
brighter.  My  nerves  weren't  jumping  any  more  and  I  was 
even  sleeping  better.  Why  don't  you  give  Postum  a  try? 
You'll  like  it — and  you'll  like  the  way  it  helps  you  feel." 


Postum  ^P5*?  is  100%  coffee-free 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Diet  and  your  heart 

If  you  have  a  heart  condition,  your 
physician  may  believe  you'll  do  best  on 
a  low-fat  or  low  cholesterol  diet.  If 
you're  overweight,  he'll  probably  ad- 
vise a  modified,  low-fat  diet  as  the  best 
way  to  limit  calories. 

Heart  specialists  agree  on  one  point 
for  most  cardiacs:  you  should  control 
your  weight  in  order  to  lighten  the 
work  of  your  heart. 

Your  doctor  also  knows  that  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  is  important  to  your 
general  well-being.  He  wants  you  to 
enjoy  as  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  as  possible,  including  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

That's  why  so  many  physicians  favor 
the  use  of  delicious,  cholesterol-free 
D-Zerta  Gelatin  in  special  diets.  Made 
entirely  without  sugar,  it  has  only  12 
calories  a  serving.  It  comes  in  six  fresh- 
tasting  flavors  for  satisfying  desserts 
and  between-meal  snacks.  Ask  your 
doctor  about  D-Zerta  Gelatin.  He  will 
recommend  it . . .  and  D-Zerta  Pudding, 
too.  D-Zerta  is  made  by  General  Foods, 
the  makers  of  Jell-O  Desserts.  It's  avail- 
able at  grocery  stores  everywhere. 


BILL  STERN... 

Dean  of  American  Sportcasters,  says 

"I've  been  looking 

for  the  perfect 
FLORIDA  location 
for  years ... 


CAPE  CORAL  IS  MY  CHOICE!" 

There  are  hundreds  of  wonderful  reasons  why  CAPE 
CORAL  is  the  choice  of  thousands  of  American  families 
who  have  already  invested  over  $9,000,000  in  water- 
front homesites  there.  It  will  be  YOUR  choice,  too! 

•  CAPE  CORAL  challenges  comparison! 

•  CAPE  CORAL  invites  inspection! 

CAPE  CORAL,  on  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast,  is 
offered  and  sold  on  merit  alone  for  as  little  as  $20 
down  and  $20  per  month! 

SEND  FOR  AND  READ 

THE  EXCITING 

"CAPE   CORAL  STORY' 

lis  yours  for  the  asking— 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Send  No  Money,  Please 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MEMBER 

lee  County  and  Ft.  Myers  •  Dade  County  •  Florida  State 

•  Gulf  Guaranty  Land  &  Title  Co.,  Dept.  R17 

•  1771    N.  Tamiami   Trail,   Fort   Myers,   Florida 

•  Please  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cape  Coral 

•  Story"  in  full  color. 

• 

•  Name * ' 

• 

I    Address | 

J    City Zone  State 


tory  of  Asbury  Church  in  Uniontown 
begins  with  log-cabin  meetings  in  1778. 
In  May,  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  is 
opening  a  three-week  commemoration 
of  the  founding  of  the  Redstone  church 
in  1784 — just  175  years  ago! 

American  Methodism,  organized  as  a 
church,  dates  from  1784,  also.  A  special 
issue  oj  Together  in  November  will 
dramatize  the  fact  that  American  Meth- 
odism grew  up  with  our  country. — Eds. 

Oregon  Quails   Have  Twins,  Too 

MRS.  MILTON  NELSON 

Estacada,   Oreg. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  read 
of  the  Quails  family  [Meet  the  Quails  of 
Athens,  Tenn.,  January,  1959,  page  18] 
since  we  also  have  a  Quails  family  in 
Estacada.  Dewey  Quails  is  chairman  of 
the  trustees  of  our  church  and  his  wife, 
Hattie,  is  church-school  superintendent. 

A  further  coincidence  is  that  our 
Quails  also  have  twins,  but  their  twins 
are  boys. 

Are  Madonnas  'Horrible1? 

MRS.  MARTIN  LOUCKS 

Fredonia,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson's  criticism  of 
Women  of  the  Bible  [Letters,  February, 
1959,  page  4]  applies  in  the  same  way 
to  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  and  Fra  Angelico. 
Are  Fra  Angelico's  and  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas "horrible"  because  they  are 
blondes?  Is  the  Mona  Lisa  "unnatural" 
because  she  has  a  round  face  and  an 
Italian  background?  Is  Sallman's  Head 
of  Christ  [October,  1956,  page  46]  less 
inspiring  because  it  does  not  look  Jew- 
ish? 

Even  a  perfunctory  study  of  art  would 
reveal  that  the  spirit,  the  message,  of  a 
painting  is  the  basic  consideration,  and 
the  physical  characteristics  important 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  reveal  that 
message. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  another 
series  of  Mrs.  Richards'  truly  beautiful 
photographs  soon. 

Conscience  Convenient? 

CHARLES   M.   HERITAGE 

Haddonfield,  N.J. 

I  can  agree  with  your  Newsletter 
item  [February,  1959,  page  9],  Urge 
Draft  Study.  The  study  of  any  human 
law  might  make  for  a  better  law.  But 
the  Council  of  Bishops'  action — "re- 
minded draft  boards" — is  a  different 
angle.  The  label,  "draft  board,"  is  an 
outmoded  Civil  War  term.  Local  boards 
do  not  draft,  they  classify. 

As  to  our  church's  condoning  a  mem- 
ber's "Christian  conscience"  in  answer- 
ing their  government's  call,  that  call  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  Should  this  same 
conscience  be  the  final  word  regarding 
compulsory  education,  the  payment  of 
taxes,    or    serving    jury    duty?    During 


World  War  II  this  personal  conscience 
caused  the  U.S.  Navy  a  shortage  of  700 
Protestant  chaplains.  I  think  this  con- 
science of  ours  may  be  convenient,  but 
can  bring  our  respect  for  law  and  order 
to  a  dangerous  low. 

Religion  Can  Unify  Peoples 

GEORGE  M.  MARDIKIAN 

Restaurateur 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  our 
mutual  friend,  Dorothy  Thompson,  au- 
thor of  Moslem  and  Christian  Can  Be 
Friends  [November,  1958,  page  18].  She 
has  been  one  of  the  few  commentators 
and  writers  who  has  had  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Arab-Israeli  prob- 
lems. And  she  has  suffered  a  lot  because 
of  it. 

I  believe  the  only  approach  left  to 
bring  about  peaceful  existence  between 
people  is  through  religion.  After  all, 
isn't  that  what  the  world  needs  today — 
a  little  more  religion?  And  if  we  can  get 
religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  to  find  a 
common  ground  I  am  sure  political 
leaders  will  hesitate  before  they  take 
dangerous  steps. 

He  Avoids  the  Limelight 

STACY  D.  MYERS,  JR.,  Pastor 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  story  about 
Arthur  Fennimore  [Unusual  Methodists, 
February,  1959,  page  28].  One  thing 
which  has  struck  the  people  of  our 
church  about  this  fine  young  musician 
is  his  extreme  humility.  At  a  concert 
he  gave  recently,  after  a  brilliant  per- 
formance he  sneaked  out  the  back  door 
to  avoid  any  congratulations. 

Government  Money  Is  Our  Money 

WAYNE  F.  FISHER 

Malcolm,  Nebr. 

We  have  conflicting  views  expressed 
in  Newsletter  [March,  1959,  page  9]. 
One,  the  fear  of  Communism;  the  other, 
asking  communistic  legislation  be 
pushed.  Federal  aid  to  education,  fed- 
eral housing,  and  other  aid  plans  in- 
volve a  lot  of  money  that  comes  from 
the  public  but,  because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem,  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  few.  The  fact  that  the  money 
is  coming  from  the  government  leads 
people  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  their 
own  money.  Leaving  the  responsibility 
in  government  hands  does  not  act  in 
line  with  good   stewardship. 

Can  You  Help  Mrs.  Lewis? 

MRS.  BENNETT  R.  LEWIS 

314  E.  Main  St., 

Springfield,  Ky. 

God's  Mysterious  Way  [February, 
1959,  page  27]  was  of  special  interest 
to  those  of  us  who  live  in  or  near 
Washington  County.   Here   it  was   that 
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Something  warm  and  human  and  wonderful  happens 
when  you  send  flowers-by-wire 


In  times  of  cheer,  and  times  of  sorrow — 
hearts  open  right  up  to  flowers-by-wire. 
They  speed  love  and  hope  and  faith  across 
the  miles  as  no  other  gift  can.  They  touch 
people  so  deeply,  you  almost  feel  the  glow 
come  back.  They're  the  next  best  thing 
to  having  you  there.    Next  time  you  can't 


be  there,  say  it  with  flowers-by-wire.  It's 
easy.  It's  fast.  Just  phone  or  visit  your  FTD 
florist  —  listed  in  the  phone  book  Yellow 
Pages.  Beautiful  selections  as  low  as  $5. 
Delivery  anywhere. 


FTD 


This  Emblem  Guarantees 
Quality  and  Delivery 
—  or  your  money  back 
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Letter  brings  congratulations  on  her  cooking  success 


Minneapolis  Cook  Wins  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Her  husband  Arnold  is  as  pleased  as 
Mrs.  Richardson  when  she  receives 
congratulatory  notes  on  her  cook- 
ing success.  She  won  5  prizes  at  last 
year's  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

Like  most  top  cooks,  Mrs.  Richard- 
son uses  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  "It  always  rises  fast,"  she 
says.  "And  keeps  for  months." 

And  now  you  can  enjoy  making 
yeast-raised  treats  even  in  warm 
weather.  Because  there's  a  quick 
new  way  to  cook  with  yeast... just 


add  it  to  biscuit  mix!  It's  so  easy  and 
what  a  delicious  way  to  make  real 
Italian  pizza  crust  —  the  recipe's  on 
the  package.  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast  is  easy  to  use  — keeps  for 
months.  When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann's. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


ONE  STANDS  OUT 

Three  re-inforcement  features  of  Virco  "can't-tip"  folding  chairs  could  be  omitted 
and  the  chairs  would  look  the  same.  Because  we  continue  to  include  them  our  chairs 
are  establishing  new  records  in  use  periods.  The  plywood  solid  core  of  our  heavy  duty 
banquet  tables  could  be  omitted  and  the  tables  would  look  the  same.  We  could 
substitute  other,  less  costly  semi-solid  materials.  But  we  do  specify  the  solid  core. 
This  persistence  in  quality  manufacture  has  contributed  mightily  to  the  fact: 

VIRCO  STANDS  OUT  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  Virco's  public  seating 
catalog  and  price  list  today!  Virco  Manufacturing  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  44846,  Station  H, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


VIRCO 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES: 
].  Extra  tubular  reinforcing  brace 
underneath  front  of  seat 
2.  Extra  solid  14-gauge  steel  reinforcing 
plates  on  both  sides  of  seat 

3   Extra  steel  tubular  reinforcement 
inside  front  legs  at  seat  pivoting  point 
4   Two  electrically  welded  and  brazed  tubulai 
steel  cross  braces  between  rear  legs 


the  Rev.  Jesse  Head  spent  15  years, 
working  with  his  apprentices  in  his 
Springfield  cabinet  shop  from  Monday  to 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  donning  his 
black  coat  and  white  stock  and  mount- 
ing his  old  gray  horse  to  go  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  On  June  12,  1806, 
he  rode  six  miles  to  the  Francis  Berry 
home  where  he  married  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  a  union  that 
produced  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  June  12,  1959,  Lincoln  Homestead 
Park,  site  of  the  first  Kentucky  home  of 
the  Lincoln  family,  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  re-enactment  of  that  marriage.  De- 
scendants of  the  Lincoln,  Shipley,  and 
Head  families  will  have  the  principal 
roles.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  wed- 
ding authentic  in  every  detail  and  are 
especially  eager  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
wedding  ritual  used  by  Methodist  min- 
isters early  in  the  19th  century.  Per- 
haps readers  could  help  us. 

Funerals   and    Flowers 

FRED  WILKEN,  Pastor 

Fresno,  Calif. 

The  advertisement  entitled  A  Psy- 
chologist's Views  on  Flowers  at 
Funerals,  which  was  printed  by  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
[April,  1959,  page  10],  shows  a  great 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  Christian 
funeral. 

The  Christian  funeral  in  America  has 
too  often  become  a  secular  display  of 
conspicuous  consumption  rather  than 
a  service  of  worship. 

Memorial  gifts  are  criticized  when 
actually  they  are  the  most  creative 
Christian  expression  of  concern  for  the 
deceased,  especially  when  planned  by 
the  family  and  pastor. 

There  is  certainly  some  value  in 
having  a  simple  flower  arrangement  for 
the  casket  but  other  flowers  would 
have  meant  more  if  they  had  been  sent 
before  death. 

The  florists  in  America  give  valuable 
service  to  our  society  in  many  ways, 
and  I  realize  the  majority  of  their 
business  comes  from  funerals,  but  they 
do  great  harm  by  encouraging  the 
overemphasis  of  flowers  at  funerals. 

Together  has  received  many  letters 
in  the  vein  of  the  one  from  Pastor 
Wilken,  none  commending  the  ad- 
vertisement. It  is  Together  policy  care- 
fully to  scrutinize  all  advertising  for 
appropriateness — and  patronage  which 
could  be  computed  at  many  thousands 
of  dollars  is  rejected  each  year.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  customary  checkup 
was  inadvertently  omitted.  Dr.  Crane  is 
a  distinguished  psychologist,  physician, 
and  Methodist  churchman — -and  also  a 
valued  contributor  to  this  magazine  [see 
page  45].  However,  we  would  join  with 
those  correspondents  who  respectfully 
disagree  with  some  of  the  statements 
in  this  advertisement.— Eds. 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


METHODISM  IN  50TH  STATE.  Hawaiian  Methodists  joined  in 
celebrating  admission  of  the  islands  into  the  Union. 
The  Hawaiian  Mission,  organized  in  1904,  has  24  churches 
(15  of  them  on  TOGETHER' S  All  Family  plan)  with  a 
membership  of  5,469,  and  property  worth  $2,754,787. 

URGES  SUPPORT  OF  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK.  Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore 
of  Atlanta,  just  back  from  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong, 
says  he  is  convinced  the  U.S.  must  continue  its  support 
of  the  Nationalist  government  "and  that  we  cannot 
recognize  Communist  China."  The  Bishop,  also  president 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  has  episcopal  supervision 
over  the  Taiwan-Hong  Kong  Provisional  Annual  Conference . 

HEADS  NEW  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.  Dr.  John  W.  Dickhaut  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  named  president  of  the 
Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio.  He  has  been 
working  since  1956  to  get  the  school  ready  to  open  in 
1960.  Dr.  Van  Bogard  Dunn  of  Forest  Height  Church, 
Jackson,  Tenn.  ,  has  been  chosen  dean. 

CHURCH  ACTIVITY  IRRITATING  REDS.  Partinaja  Shisn  (Party 
Life),  official  Communist  Central  Committee  paper 
in  Moscow,  complains  church  activity  is  on  the  increase 
and  says  "neglect  of  antireligious  propaganda  greatly 
strengthens  the  church1  s  position  in  evangelizing.  " 

LARGER  OFFERING  SOUGHT.  Five  general  agencies  are 
campaigning  for  better  offerings  on  World-Wide 
Communion  Sunday,  October  4.  Receipts  last  year  totaled 
$581,000  as  against  $621,000  in  1957.  Participating 
are  the  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief, 
the  Commissions  on  Chaplains,  Camp  (military) 
Activities,  Promotion  and  Cultivation,  and  Board  of 
Evangelism. 

NEW  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST.  An  ancient  document  found  in 
Egypt  in  1956  has  disclosed  heretofore  unknown  sayings 
attributed  to  Christ.  Known  as  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
the  writings,  according  to  French  Bible  scholar 
Dr.  Oscar  Cullman,  also  contain  sayings  identical  with 
or  similar  to  those  in  the  Four  Gospels.  The  sayings 
are  expected  to  be  published  in  the  near  future  by 
Professor  Henri-Charles  Puech  of  the  College  de  France. 

PLAN  250  MORE  CHURCHES  IN  FOUR  YEARS.  Korean 

Methodists,  who  have  formed  250  new  congregations 
since  1953,  plan  to  add  another  250  within  the  next 
quadrennium.  They  now  have  1,200  churches  and  47,000 
members. 

(More   church    news   on    page   f)7) 
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"Lay  up  for  yourselves 

treasures  in 
Heaven,  f." 

Put  God  in  Your  Wi 

Before  the  divine  summons  comes,  have 
you  as  a  worthy  steward  provided  in 
your  Will  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  abroad?  This  is  the  work  of  the 
church  to  which  you  have  dedicated 
time  and  money. 

As  a  Will  provides  for  your  loved  ones, 
let  it  also  provide  for  getting  God's 
Gospel  to  the  overlooked  and  unloved 
ones  among  His  children. 

Helpful  Booklet  FREE 

Bequests  can  be  designated  for  use 
abroad  in  a  particular  country  or  for 
any  special  phase  of  God's  work. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  folder 
giving  full  particulars  and  the  various 
forms  your  bequest  may  take.  One  such 
form  is  an  annuity  agreement  protect- 
ing your  loved  ones  as  long  as  they  live. 


Let  Your  W.'l  Enshrine 
Your  Memory 
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THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  ^^P^ 

Division  of  World  Missions  TG5-33-9 

150  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Attention:   H.  ?urnb~n\  Kirkland 

Dear  Mr.   Kirkland:    Please   send   your   booklet 
"Well  Done"  giving  various  forms  of  bequest. 


Name. 


Address- 
City 


.Zone 


_State_ 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         4 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON  2.  PA.-cmco.  cal 


Correspondence 
Notes  and  Envelopes 


EACH  SHEET  WITH 
A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR 
CHURCH,H0SPITAL, 
SCHOOL,  CLUB,  Etc. 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  only 
$1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and  24  envelopes. 
Generous  profits  for  your  church  group,  club,  or 
school.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and  tested 
MONEY  MAKING  Plan,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
754  East  76th  St.     •      Chicago  19.  III. 
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Unlnt     There's  a  Problem  in  the  Family 
I  lUlU  ■     But  Here  Are  Happy  Answers.. . 


PROBLEMS,  problems.  Everyone  has 
them — what  kind  of  recreation  can  you 
have  in  the  home  to  keep  the  family  together 
.  .  .  what  place  does  religion  have  in  the 
family  circle  .  .  .  your  marriage  has  lost 
some  of  that  early  romance  .  .  .  what  happens 
when  there's  sickness  in  the  family  .  .  .  how 
can  you  keep  that  teen-ager  happy? 

Here's  How  to  Enjoy  Your  Home  Life — Twice  as  Much! 

Trust  the  guidance  of  a  good  friend — a  good 
book  written  by  experts  that  tells  you  how 
families  can  live  together — and  like  it. 

The  Best  Investment  You'll  Ever  Make 

Yes,  the  best  investment  you  can  make  for 
your  home  is  books — they're  trusted  ad- 
visers in  which  every  member  of  your  family 
can  put  their  confidence. 

Stay   Right  in  Your  Easy  Chair 

Just  look  over  this  selection  of  good  books 
for  your  family  and  home.  Stay  right  in  your 
easy  chair — check  the  squares  for  the  books 
you  desire  and  mail  the  coupon  to  us  right 
away.  Your  books  will  be  delivered  to  you, 
postpaid. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Now — 

■Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back. 


□  THE    COMPLETE     FAMILY     FUN 

BOOK.  The  entire  family  will  look 
forward  to  family  fun  night  when 
you  have  this  book  for  good-time 
suggestions.  Written  by  Phyllis  Cerf 
and  Edith  Young,  it  includes  word 
and  number  games,  anagrams,  acros- 
tics, crossword  puzzles.  Illustrated. 
(RH)    postpaid,  $2.95 

YOUR    HOME    CAN    BE    CHRISTIAN 

Donald  M.  Maynard  tells  you  how 
to  build  happy  homes — where  Chris- 
tian faith  is  a  natural  part  of  family 
living.  Deals  with  discipline,  fear, 
getting  along  with  others.  (AP) 

□  Paper  binding        postpaid,  $1 .00 

□  Cloth  binding postpaid,  $2.00 

□  IN  ALL  LOVE  AND  HONOR.  An 

autobiography  of  a  marriage  written 
by  Scudder  M.  Parker,  who  relates 
with  warmth  and  sensitivity,  the 
many  experiences — some  ioyous, 
some  sad — he  has  shared  with  his 
wife,  Bet.   (AP)  postpaid,  $2.95 


□  THE  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY 
HANDBOOK  OF  HOME  NURSING 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE.  A  nractical 
guide  to  home  medical  care  and 
family  nursing  written  by  I.  J.  Ross- 
man,  N.  D.  and  Doris  R.  Schwartz, 
R.  N.  Covers  such  subjects  as  home 
care,  professional  nursing,  caring  for 
the  bed  patient,  diets,  sick  children, 
etc.   (RH)  postpaid,  $4.95 

□  OUR  FAMILY  WORSHIPS  AT 
HOME.  Anna  Laura  and  Edward 
Gebhard  with  their  four  children, 
here  provide  you  with  49  daily  de- 
votion-discussions illustrating  how 
family  worship  can  be  developed 
from  questions  children  ask. 

(AP)    postpaid,  $2.50 

D  HOW  to  LIVE  WITH  YOUR 
TEEN -ACER.  Dorothy  Baruch  tells 
you  how  to  live  happily  with  your 
teen-ager  with  methods  based  on  the 
latest  concepts  of  modern  child 
psychology,  illustrated  with  case 
histories.    (WH)  postpaid,  $4.00 


□  FREE — NEW  BOOK  CATALOG.  Check  the  square  in  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  your  new  Book  Catalog — 
illustrated  in  color — containing  over  2,000  titles  of  books  on 
every  subject. 


□  A  PARENT'S  GUIDE  TO  CHIL- 
DREN'S READING.  Written  by  Nancy 
Larrick  this  easy-to-read  handbook 
includes  such  topics  as  how  children 
learn  to  read;  how  parents  and  teach- 
ers can  work  together;  lists  books 
and  magazines  for  children.  Includes 
delightful  drawings. 

(DD)    postpaid,  $2.95 

□  CHRISTIAN      FAMILY      LIVING. 

Bishop  Hazen  Werner  presents  the 
responsibilities,  privileges  and  op- 
portunities of  parents.  He  deals 
helpfully  with  relationships  between 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren; faces  questions  of  discipline 
and  teen-agers.  (GI)  postpaid,  $1.00 

Order  from  Dept.  SP, 

THE    METHODIST    PUBLISHING    HOUSE 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore  3  •  Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2 
Dallas  1  •  Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6 
Nashville  2  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh 
30  •  Portland  5  •  Richmond  16  •  San 
Francisco  2 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  books  I 
have  checked. 

SEND  TO 


Street 


City 


.( 


)    State 


□  Payment    enclosed 

□  Charge    to    my    account 

Add    state    sales    tax    where    it    applies 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 
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1  Personal  Testimony 


All  of  Mrs.  Griffiths'  children  learn  to  lend  a 

helping  hand  with  household  chores 

as  part  of  their  upbringing. 


God, 
Give  Me 


Strength 


i 


AM  the  mother  of  young  children.  Within  me 
burns  an  intense  desire  for  their  proper  upbring- 
ing. 

I  must  rear  these  children  so  that,  as  adults, 
they  will  stand  tall  in  spirit  and  body,  strong  in 
character  and  limb;  be  compassionate,  full  of 
grace,  wise,  and  skillful  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  To  do  this,  I  first  must  show  them  my 
love — by  words,  by  physical  contact,  even  by 
such  little  things  as  the  spicy  fragrance  of  food 
in  the  oven,  clean,  breeze-blown  sheets,  a  silly 
note  in  a  lunch  box,  and  time  spent  alone  with 
each  child. 

I  must  give  my  children  the  poise  and  grace 
to  accomplish  their  growing  years  with  a  sure- 
ness  that  comes  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
They  will  learn  courtesy  and  good  manners, 
pleasant  social  recreations,  how  to  express  them- 
selves clearly  and  precisely,  the  delicate  art  of 
conversation,  and  the  even  more  delicate  art  of 
listening. 

I  cannot  omit  the  obvious  duties  of  seeing 
that  they  have  proper  exercise,  rest,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  regular  schoolwork, 
I  will  teach  my  children  their  ABCs,  poetry, 
Bible  verses,  geography — things  that  will  be- 
come meaningful  and  necessary  later  on.  By  my 
side,  learning  will  be  fun,  a  game,  not  tiresome 
work.  An  encyclopedia  and  good  books  will 
always  be  available.  And  I  must  not  be  too  tired 
to  play  the  music  they  want  to  hear  as  they  go 
to  sleep — Chopin,  Schubert,  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van. 


I  must  give  my  children  a  faith  in  God  by 
and  church  with  them, 
example   and   discussion 


going  to  Sunday  schoo 
by  home  worship,  by 
and  a  sharing  of  experience.  I  must   instill   in 
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them   a  compassion   for   all   their   fellow   men. 

Like  Isaac,  they  will  learn  that  there  are  times 
one  must  yield  and  times  one  must  take  a  stand. 
They  must  learn  to  face  alone  the  crowd,  the 
teacher,  the  boss,  or  judge,  to  state  their  case 
with  dignity  and  simplicity. 

I  shall  give  my  children  the  privilege  of 
knowing  fear,  quick  anger,  righteous  indigna- 
tion, hatred,  a  desire  for  revenge.  Not  by  shield- 
ing them  but  by  permitting  them  to  meet  and 
conquer  these  feelings  can  I  help  them  toward 
maturity  and  strength. 

I  must  nurture  in  my  children  an  inner  peace, 
an  eagerness  to  welcome  and  use  solitude.  They 
shall  not  be  denied  long  hours  of  doing  nothing, 
of  watching  clouds  or  tiny  lawn  creatures,  of 
walking  alone  in  a  gentle  rain,  of  dreaming 
in  a  stifling,  dusty  attic. 

There  is  much  more  I  must  do.  We  will  have 
singing  and  marching  and  skipping  and  the 
banging  of  wooden  spoons  on  a  tin  lid.  We  will 
learn  to  chop  wood,  to  survive  in  a  wilderness, 
to  do  routine  household  tasks — boys  and  girls 
alike.  I  must  prove  that  one  thing  of  quality  is 
worth  dozens  of  shoddy  imitations.  I  must  teach 
them  to  deny  that  which  may  seem  desirable, 
but  which  would  bring  unhappiness  as  its  price. 

Then,  when  my  fledglings  leave  the  nest  to 
try  their  wings,  I  must  not  extract  restrictive 
vows,  but  wish  them  Godspeed.  If  they  return 
to  lick  wounds  of  failure,  I  must  withhold  the 
recriminating,  "I  told  you  so." 

Finally,  I  must  ever  be  mindful  that  this 
rearing  is  an  equal  sharing,  as  the  begetting  of 
these  children  was  the  sharing  of  a  deep  and 
gentle  and  fulfilling  love. 

God,  give  me  strength.  Give  me  wisdom  and 
a  lightness  of  spirit  sufficient  to  this  task. 


May  1959\Together 
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Wafting  across  the  years,  come  the  sights, 
the  sounds,  and  mouth-watering  aromas  of— 

Our  Wonderful 
Sunday  Dinners 


B^  HOMER  CROY 

Noted  writer,  humorist,  and  historian 


We 


E  BEGAN  getting  ready  for 
Sunday  dinner  on  Saturday.  In  a  way, 
I  kind  of  dreaded  it,  for  there  was 
all  that  extra  work  to  do.  But  now 
and  then  I  would  creep  into  the 
pantry  and  take  a  look.  There  they 
were  on  the  shelf — two  cakes,  one 
black,  one  white;  one  chocolate- 
covered,  the  other  frosted.  Nobody 
would  dream  of  having  any  less  than 
two  cakes  for  Sunday  dinner. 

Just  as  I  would  think  I  was  done 
for  the  day  and  would  pick  up  The 
Youth's  Companion,  my  mother 
would  say,  "Homer,  go  out  and  run 
down  two  chickens." 

When  each  plucked  chicken  was 
in  a  crock,  its  legs  folded,  I  knew 
that  job  was  over. 

But  just  as  I  would  think  I  was 
going  to  get  a  little  rest,  my  father 
would  come  in  and  say,  "I  guess  we'd 
better  wash  the  hack."  It  was  heart- 
breaking. 

We'd  pull  the  thing  out  of  the 
shed,  put  boards  under  the  wheels 
so  they  wouldn't  sink  down  and  get 
muddy,  then  carry  water  from  the 
horse  tank.  We'd  scrape  the  first  mud 
off  with  sticks,  then  begin  washing 
with  our  sponges.  Wash.  Poke.  Wash. 
Poke.  "I  think  I'll  get  my  neat's-foot," 
Pa  would  say  and  go  to  the  barn  and 
bring  back  the  bottle  of  harness  oil 
for  the  leather  dashboard.  Finally, 
there  stood  the  hack,  looking  so  nice 
I  was  almost  glad  I  had  helped. 

Saturday  night  we  sat  up  later 
than  usual.  But  eventually  Pa  would 
say,  "I  expect  we'd  better  call  it  a 


day,"  and  would  go  out  and  pump 
up  a  drink  of  water.  I  would  go  to 
the  cedar  bucket  in  the  kitchen,  for 
I  was  terrified  of  the  dark.  Then  I 
would  feel  ashamed  and  make  myself 
go  out  to  the  well,  like  Pa'd  done. 

Sunday  morning  we'd  be  up 
earlier'n  usual.  It  was  going  to  be  an 
exciting  day.  We'd  milk  and  break 
corn  for  the  cattle  and  curry  the 
horses  and,  finally,  come  to  breakfast. 
Not  much  of  a  breakfast,  for  that 
would  be  taken  care  of  at  dinner. 

After  breakfast,  Pa  would  strop  his 
razor  and  go  to  the  mirror  on  the 
side  porch.  The  mirror  had  been 
a  cheap  one;  something  was  the  mat- 
ter with  it  so  that  it  made  a  wavy, 
double  reflection.  He  would  put  hot 
water  in  his  shaving  mug  and  begin 
to  work  up  a  lather  with  the  brush; 
when  everything  was  ready,  he  would 
put  the  mug  on  the  backless  chair 
on  the  porch  and  begin  to  shave, 
twisting  his  face  from  side  to  side. 

For  ordinary  days  we  had  a  red 
checkered  tablecloth,  but  not  for  to- 
day. Today  we  would  get  out  our 
white  damask  cloth  with  flowers 
woven  into  it  so  fine  you  could  hardly 
see  them.  And  napkins.  Nothing 
was  too  good  for  today.  Ma  and 
Phebe  put  it  on,  so  there  wouldn't 
be  such  a  rush  when  we  got  back 
from  church.  Also  they  put  on  the 
little  dishes — salt  and  pepper  and 
jellies  and  our  beautiful  piccalilli  dish. 
This  was  blue  and  showed  two  hands 
held  together.  Everybody  admired  it. 
The  last  thing  to  go  on  was  our  wire 


cover  supporter.  This  was  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  then  the  cover 
cloth  was  put  on  top  so  the  cloth 
wouldn't  sag  into  the  jams  and  jellies. 

Dressing  time  came,  everybody  put- 
ting on  his  Sunday  best.  When  we 
were  all  ready  we  would  look  at  each 
other  admiringly;  we  all  looked  nice. 
Phebe  didn't  go  to  church  with  us, 
because  she  was  a  Baptist. 

"Homer,  you're  not  going  without 
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We'd  pull  the  thing  out  of  the  shed, 

put  boards  under  the  wheels 

so  they  wouldn't  sin\  down.  .  .  .  We'd  scrape  the  mud 

off  with  sticks,  then   begin   washing  .   .  . 


shining  your  shoes,  are  you.3"  my 
mother  would  say.  "You,  too,  Amos." 

I  would  go  to  the  box  on  the  porch 
and  give  my  shoes  a  couple  of 
whacks.  Then  my  father  would  come 
and  shine  his  thoroughly.  Whatever 
he  did,  he  did  well.  That  was  what 
made  him  such  a  good  farmer  and 
was  why  so  many  neighbors  asked 
his  advice  on  farming. 

Pa  and  I  would  drive  up  in  front 


of  the  house  in  the  hack  and  wait  for 
my  mother  to  come  out.  After  a 
time  she  would  arrive  carrying  her 
Bible  and  with  her  gold  watch 
pinned  on  her  chest.  "There's  always 
so  many  things  to  do  at  the  last 
minute,"  she  would  say. 

Pa  never  liked  to  wait,  but  he 
wouldn't  be  cross  like  some  men. 
"Get  in;  I  guess  we'll  get  there  in 
time." 


Ma  would  put  her  foot  on  the  step 
and  pull  herself  up.  Pa  would  take 
off  the  brake,  cluck  to  the  horses,  and 
off  we  would  jog. 

It  was  exciting  to  come  in  sight 
of  Methodist  Wesley  Chapel,  a  little 
white,  wooden  church,  with  the  corn- 
fields coming  up  on  two  sides.  Pa 
could  look  at  the  teams  at  the  hitch- 
rack  and  tell  who  was  there. 

The  women  would  go  in,  but  the 
men  stayed  outside  to  talk  crops. 
We  boys  would  stay  outside,  too,  but 
when  the  choir  would  begin  to  sing, 
that  was  the  sign  for  everybody  to 
come  in  and  in  we  would  go.  The 
preacher  would  be  on  the  platform, 
looking  out  over  the  people  to  see 
who  had  come.  A  mud  dauber  came 
in  and  went  sailing  around  over  our 
heads.  We  followed  him  with  our 
eyes,  snickering  a  little  to  ourselves, 
but  our  fathers  and  mother  never 
lifted  their  eyes.  They  paid  attention 
to  God's  word. 

I  tried  to  keep  my  mind  on  the 
helpful  lessons  the  preacher  was 
pointing  out,  but  it  was  hard  work 
because  I  would  get  to  thinking 
about  that  big  Sunday  dinner.  At  last 
it  was  over  and  we  went  out,  the 
women  standing  in  the  aisles  and 
talking,  but  us  boys  popping  out  as 
fast  as  we  could.  The  best  time  of 
church  was  the  talking  and  visiting 
and  laughing  outside  before  we 
started  home. 

"All  right,  Newt,  I  guess  you  know 
the  way,"  Pa  would  say.  That   was 
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humor,  because  Newt  Kennedy 
knew  every  foot  of  it;  it  was  Pa's 
way  of  saying  for  Newt  to  come 
straight  to  our  house. 

Because  today  was  special  I  would 
get  to  ride  with  Newt  and  his  family. 
Newt  wasn't  the  good  farmer  Pa 
was,  but  you  could  have  lots  of  fun 
with  him.  He  didn't  have  as  pood 
a  team,  either;  sometimes  he  paired 
a  horse  and  mule  together  to  go 
to  church.  That  was  about  as  low 
as  you  could  get.  But  everybody 
liked  him,  he  was  so  jolly  and 
laughed  so  much.  Nobody  ever  spent 
a  dull  moment  with  Newt. 

It  wasn't  long  till  we  were  in  our 
drive  lot  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in 
Newt  came.  The  women  folks  went 
in  and  we  unhitched,  watered  the 
horses,  put  them  in  the  barn,  and  fed 
them.  Then  we  went  out  to  see  the 
hogs.  Pa  was  a  black-hog  man,  but 
Newt  was  Duroc,  and  each  would 
stick  up  for  his  kind  because  no  man 
is  going  to  give  in  he  hasn't  got  the 
best  hogs,  any  more  than  he  would 
give  in  he  didn't  have  the  best  chil- 
dren. 

As  we  got  near  the  house  we 
smelled  the  delicious  food  cooking 
and  in  the  kitchen  were  the  women 
all  talking  at  once.  "We'll  go  in  and 
see  what  our  short-order  cooks  have 
got  ready,"  Pa  said,  because  he  could 
say  things  that  made  people  laugh. 

I  took  a  peep  in.  The  table  looked 
wonderful  and  there  were  the  two 
cakes  towering  above  everything  else, 
like  mountains. 

We  didn't  invite  Newt  to  wash  up 
because  this  wasn't  necessary  on  Sun- 
day. We  men  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  porch  to  wait,  with  the  food 
smells  coming  out  of  the  kitchen.  It 
was  hard  on  us. 


±  INALLY  Ma  came  to  the  screen 
door  and  said,  "You  might  just  as 
well  come  in,"  because  she  wanted  to 
be  humorous,  too,  on  a  wonderful 
day  like  this. 

We  men  got  up  and  went  in  and 
stood  waiting  for  Ma  to  tell  us  where 
to  sit.  We'd  threshed  together  and 
hayed  together  and  eaten  together 
dozens  of  times,  but  it  was  different 
today — everybody  was  stiff  and  for- 
mal and  trying  to  put  on  his  best 
manners.  That  was  hard. 

Ma  told  us  where  to  sit,  with  her 
own  seat  closest  the  kitchen,  and  we 


slid  into  our  chairs,  stiff  and  tongue- 
tied,  everybody  watching  everybody 
else.  When  the  table  got  quiet,  Pa 
bowed  his  head  and  thanked  God  for 
our  food  and  blessings. 

Then  we  could  start.  We'd  eat 
slowly  because  we  wanted  to  be 
polite,  but  sometimes  we  almost  for- 
got, so  good  was  the  food,  and  we 
would  begin  to  chomp  as  fast  as  we 
could.  Pretty  soon  the  dishes  would 
come  around  for  a  second  helping 
and  we  would  hop  on  that. 

We  would  begin  to  feel  at  ease  and 
would  talk  more,  not  so  much  polite- 
ness, now.  After  a  while  the  pies 
would  come  around  and  I  would 
take  a  piece  of  each  to  see  which  I 
liked  better.  It  was  hard  to  tell. 

"Susan,  I  see  you've  got  a  couple 
of  cakes  there,"  Pa'd  say.  "How  about 
a  sample?"  We'd  all  laugh,  because 
by  now  everybody  felt  so  good  al- 
most anything  made  us  laugh. 

Ma  took  a  knife  and  cut  both 
cakes,  and  around  went  the  stands 
that  the  cakes  set  on.  All  you  had  to 
do  was  to  help  yourself,  but  do  it 
politely. 

On  the  table  were  a  few  pickled 
peaches,  some  spiced  crab  apples, 
some  watermelon  preserves,  some 
green  tomato  pickles,  some  pickled 
pears,  and  some  piccalilli.  We  tapered 
off  on  these.  Never  again,  as  long  as 
I  lived,  would  I  want  anything  to 
eat.  That  was  the  way  I  felt. 

Newt  turned  to  his  wife  and  said, 
"Minnie,  looks  like  we'll  have  to  go 
home  to  get  enough  to  finish  the 
meal."  We  all  laughed  big  and 
hearty. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  would  ask  to  help 
do  the  dishes,  but  ma  would  say  no. 

The  women  came  into  the  sitting 
room  and  the  men  went  out  in  the 
yard  and  sat  under  the  water  maple 
where  we  got  sleepier  and  sleepier. 
Finally  Newt  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
against  the  water  maple,  locked  his 
hands  in  front  of  him,  and  gave  up 
completely.  Pa,  seeing  his  chance, 
closed  his  eyes.  Finally  I  gave  up  and 
laid  down  on  the  ground  to  rest. 

The  women  were  inside  talking  as 
briskly  as  when  they  had  first  started. 

"Homer,  don't  you  want  to  see  if 
there's  any  watermelons?"  Pa  said. 

We'd  half  filled  the  cave  the  day 
before,  but  that  was  his  way  of  say- 
ing it.  I  raced  away  like  a  deer — not 
sleepy  at  all  now — and  began  bring- 
ing the  melons  up. 


Pa  looked  to  see  if  the  stem  was 
black,  thumped  the  melon,  put  the 
point  of  his  knife  in,  and  ran  it  down 
the  middle.  And  there  it  was,  in  two 
lovely  halves.  We  began  to  eat,  bend- 
ing over  so  as  not  to  drip,  the  ladies 
gripping  their  dresses  between  their 
knees. 


I 


ATE  and  ate.  I  wouldn't  want 
another  bite  for  a  week.  As  we  ate, 
we  threw  the  rinds  in  the  old  wash- 
boiler.  I  knew  what  that  meant.  More 
work.  But  that  was  all  right;  some 
things  are  worth  the  work. 

At  last  we  finished  and  sat  down 
on  the  porch,  the  women  in  the 
chairs  and  the  men  on  the  edge,  let- 
ting our  feet  rest  on  the  ground,  and 
visited. 

"I  expect  we'd  better  hit  the  high 
places,"  said  Newt.  "I'm  weaning 
some  calves  and  that  always  makes  a 
situation." 

After  the  Kennedys  left,  I  went  to 
my  room  and  changed  clothes  slowly. 
Then  I  carried  the  watermelon  rinds 
out  to  the  chicken  yard  and  threw 
them  over  the  fence.  The  chickens 
came  running,  flapping  their  wings, 
and  tore  into  the  pieces.  I  watched  a 
while,  then  went  sadly  to  the  barn 
and  threw  down  hay  for  the  horses. 
Then  I  went  after  the  cows  and  put 
them  in  the  milk  lot. 

Phebe  took  the  bags  off  the  chim- 
neys and  lit  the  lamps.  The  house 
looked  cheerful  and  we  all  felt  good 
toward  each  other.  It  was  nice  to  live 
on  a  farm,  except  for  the  work,  and 
live  a  nice  life. 

We  always  ate  in  our  dining  room, 
but  not  for  Sunday  supper.  That  was 
in  the  kitchen,  on  the  kitchen  table 
covered  with  oilcloth.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  oilcloth,  were  thin,  fine 
marks  where  Ma  had  cut  the  bread. 
We  all  sat  down  at  the  table,  pretty 
crowded  but  nice  to  get  together  and 
talk  about  the  fine  day  we'd  had.  Pa 
told  Ma  some  of  the  news  Newt  had 
told  him,  and  Ma  told  him  some  of 
the  news  she  had  got  from  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy. 

At  last  our  wonderful  Sunday  and 
our  wonderful  Sunday  dinner  were 
over  and  we  would  have  to  go  back 
to  plain  living.  But  next  Sunday  we 
would  be  invited  to  somebody's 
house.  That  would  be  nice.  Every- 
body likes  to  be  invited  out  to  Sun- 
day dinner. 
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As  General  Conference  nears,  our 

church  faces  one  of  the  most  important 

questions  in  its  long  history: 

How  Should 

Methodists 

Organize? 


Hy  fM\)  \\.  ZEPV 

Managing  Editor,  Together 


A. 


.MERICAN  Methodists  once  more  are  facing  up  to 
an  old  problem:  How  should  we  organize  ourselves  to 
get  maximum  effectiveness  as  a  church? 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month  this  question  came 
up  sharply.  That  was  when  representatives  of  three 
major  churches — Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South,  and  Methodist  Protestant — met  at  Kansas 
City  to  merge  into  The  Methodist  Church. 

Today,  we  Methodists  number  almost  10  million, 
holding  memberships  in  some  40,000  churches,  and  as 
we  look  ahead  to  the  General  Conference,  April  27  to 
May  11,  1960,  in  Denver,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  same  perplexing  question. 

Let's  strip  it  down  to  essentials.  How  to  organize  is  a 
question  men  have  always  faced  when  their  organizations 
become  scattered  geographically.  Alexander  faced  it  after 
he  conquered  the  ancient  world.  The  Romans  had  it. 
Today,  organizations  as  diverse  as  the  British  Common- 
wealth, American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church — and  Methodism — are 
confronted  by  it. 

Of  course,  for  us  Methodists  there  are  differences.  We 
don't  wield  the  coercive  power  of  government;  our  asso- 
ciation together  is  purely  voluntary.  And  even  though 
our  officers — bishops,  district  superintendents,  pastors, 
and  others — are  on  salary,  the  profit  motive  is  secondary. 
Most  workers  for  our  church  are  unpaid,  bound  together 
only  by  their  common  commitment  to  Christ's  work. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  in  common  with  other  Prot- 
estants our  church  is  anchored  by  a  firm  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man — the  infinite  worth  of  every  human  being 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Man,  not  organization,  is  our  focal 
point.    However    we    organize,    whatever    changes    we 


Kansas  City,  1939;  history  in  the  making! 

The   Methodist   Church,  Protestantism's  largest, 

is  being  formed.  Reuniting  are 

the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  here 

represented  by  Bishop  James  Straughn,  left; 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes, 

center,  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 

Bishop  John  Moore,  right.  Methodist 

Protestants,  who  favored  limiting 

bishops'  powers  and  admitting  laymen  to 

General  and  Annual  Conferences, 

had  broken  off  in  1830.  In  1844  the  slavery 

issue  split  off  the  Southern  Methodists.  The 

only  one  of  the  trio  pictured  above 

still  living  is  the  saintly  Bishop  Straughn. 
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make  in  our  structure,  we  must  keep 
one  goal  in  mind:  to  serve  man  and 
God  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  deal 
with  10  million  people  there  is  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  take  pride  in 
the  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  It  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  spiritual  goals. 
By  our  very  size,  we  cut  across 
diverse  cultures,  traditions,  income 
groups.  All  these  must  be  welded 
together  into  one  harmonious  unit, 
compromising  wherever  it  proves 
necessary,  but  nevertheless  holding 
firm  to  our  core  beliefs. 

Basic  to  any  discussion  of  how  we 
should  organize  is  the  question,  how 
are  we  organized  now?  Essentially 
the  answer  is  simply  this:  Much  like 
our  federal,  state,  or  city  government 
— but,  as  we  noted,  without  any 
coercive  power. 

Our  Methodist  organization  has 
three  main  branches:  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial,  which  function 
somewhat  like  the  corresponding 
branches  in  the  federal  government. 
True,  as  in  government,  there  is  a 
bit  of  overlapping  but,  in  general, 
duties  are  clearly  divided.  Here, 
starting  with  the  executive  branch 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  is  how  the 
setup  stands  today : 

Bishops:  We  inherited  our  epis- 
copacy from  John  Wesley's  Church 
of  England  background.  Right  now, 
we  have  37  bishops.  "Bishop"  derives 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  for  "over- 
seer," which  aptly  describes  his  work. 
[See  Methodism' s  Man  on  the  Move, 
January,  1958,  page  28.]  It  is  the 
bishop's  job,  among  other  things,  to 
administer  the  laws  of  the  church 
in  his  episcopal  area  as  passed  on  to 
him  by  the  General  Conference. 
Bishops  are  elected  for  life  at  the 
Jurisdictional  Conferences. 

District  Superintendents:  Once 
known  as  presiding  elders,  these  are 
the  middlemen  between  the  bishops 
and  their  people  and  pastors.  [See 
Methodism's  Man  at  the  Middle, 
February,  1957,  page  22.]  To  them, 
preachers  turn  for  help  with  their 
problems.  And  it  is  through  their 
district  superintendents  that  bishops 
administer  the  affairs  of  their  areas. 

Among  the  district  superintendent's 
many  jobs:  to  set  up  new  churches, 
conduct  Quarterly  Conferences,  seek 
out  new  ministerial  talent,  listen  to 
complaints — if  any — by  church  mem- 
bers over  their  pastoral  appointments. 


Pastors:  Most  familiar  of  all  the 
church's  officials  is  the  pastor,  the 
bedrock  on  which  the  administrative 
structure  is  reared.  His  duties  are 
manifold,  perhaps  best  summed  up 
by  saying  he  is  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  his  flock. 

He  preaches,  he  visits,  he  admin- 
isters the  Sacraments,  he  keeps  his 
finger  on  his  church's  financial  pulse, 
he  oversees  everything  from  Sunday- 
school  classes  to  the  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service. 

Boards  and  agencies:  These  are 
the  permanent  organizations  which 
carry  out  the  continuing  concerns  of 
our  church.  Through  these  organiza- 
tions the  work  of  the  denomination 
is  given  unity.  Through  them,  mis- 
sion money  flows  all  over  the  world, 
publications  are  written  and  edited, 
church-related  schools  and  colleges 
are  looked  after,  the  Methodist  stu- 
dent groups  at  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  co-ordinated. 

Now  let's  look  at  our  judicial  wing: 

Judicial  Council:  This  is  Method- 
ism's Supreme  Court.  The  Discipline 
carefully  lays  down  trial  procedures, 
complete  with  appeals  at  all  levels, 
for  laymen  and  pastors  against  whom 
are  brought  charges  bearing  on  their 
character  or  official  acts.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  judicial  ladder  is  the 
Judicial  Council.  Just  as  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rules  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws,  so  our  Judicial 
Council,  among  other  duties,  passes 
on  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference 
and,  if  requested,  on  the  rulings  of 
bishops  at  Annual  Conferences.  If  it 
rules  a  General  Conference  enact- 
ment violates  Methodism's  constitu- 
tion, that  act  is  void. 

Now  that  we  have  looked  briefly 
at  the  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
let's  run  down  the  list  of  major  bodies 
having  both  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative functions: 

General  Conference:  This  is 
Methodism's  lawmaking  body.  It 
meets  every  four  years.  At  the  last 
session,  in  1956,  it  increased  its  size 
to  800  to  broaden  the  base  of  repre- 
sentation, even  at  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing unwieldy  itself.  This  was  done 
to  safeguard  the  participation  of  lay- 
men in  running  the  church. 

Membership  of  the  General  Con- 
ference is  composed  in  equal  num- 
bers of  elected  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  from  each  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Among  other  tasks,  the  Con- 


ference revises  our  Discipline,  makes 
laws,  rules  on  vital  questions. 

Annual  Conferences:  These  stand 
at  the  heart  of  Methodism.  Each 
Annual  Conference  is  made  up  of 
every  minister  who  is  a  member  of 
that  Conference,  plus  a  lay  member 
from  each  charge,  chosen  by  that 
church.  This  is  our  basic  administra- 
tive body.  It  has  supervision  over 
church  affairs  in  a  territory  estab- 
lished by  a  Jurisdictional  or  Central 


How  We  Methodists 
Are  Set  Up  Now 

Since  unification  in  1939,  Methodism 
in  America  has  been  organized  in 
six  Jurisdictions: 

•  North  Central 

•  Northeastern 

•  South  Central 

•  Southeastern 

•  Western 

•  Central 
We  have  100  Annual  Conferences.  A 
few  are  not  shown  on  the  map. 
Among  them  are  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
Provisional,  Hawaii  Mission,  and 
Alaska  Mission. 

Most  of  the  18  million  Methodists 
around  the  globe  are  linked  through 
the  World  Methodist  Council. 


(overseas)  Conference.  The  Annual 
Conference  decides  on  what  ministers 
it  will  admit  to  membership  (once 
in,  they  are  members  for  life),  elects 
delegates  to  the  General  and  Juris- 
dictional Conferences,  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  local-church  affairs. 

District  Conferences:  These  are 
optional.  If  an  Annual  Conference 
orders  them  to  be  held  in  any  district 
superintendent's  district,  they  must 
be  held;  if  it  decides  to  omit  them, 
they  cannot  be  held.  It  is  made  up 
of  all  preachers  serving  in  that  dis- 
trict, plus  delegates  elected  from  each 
charge,  and  some  district  officials. 

Here    the    district    superintendent 
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has  an  excellent  chance  to  check  up 
on  the  work  in  his  district  as  a 
whole.  Here,  too,  visiting  officials 
from  the  general  church  present 
special  causes  which  they  deem 
worthy  of  local  support.  The  District 
Conference  also  has  the  final  say  on 
licensing  preachers  in  its  district. 

Quarterly  Conferences:  These 
form  the  backbone  of  the  local-church 
organization.  It  is  the  governing  body 
of  that  church;  to  it  belong  all  that 


be  administered  easily.  Five  of  our 
six  Jurisdictions  are  geographical: 
North  Central,  Northeastern,  South 
Central,  Southeastern,  and  Western. 
The  sixth  is  the  Central  Jurisdiction, 
made  up  of  Negro  Annual  Confer- 
ences over  most  of  the  U.S. 

Jurisdictional  Conferences,  meeting 
after  each  General  Conference,  elect 
bishops  and  some  members  of  most 
general  boards  and  agencies.  These 
Conferences  also  plan  the  church's 


Others  sought  an  intermediate  or- 
ganization to  interpret  the  General 
Conference's  action  in  terms  of  each 
region's  needs.  Geography  was  im- 
portant: Many  felt  that  a  huge 
church,  reaching  into  every  state  and 
neighborhood,  needed  some  sure-fire 
method  of  meshing  its  over-all  aims 
with  the  local  church's  problems. 
In  addition,  traditional  attitudes 
toward  racial  questions  proved  to  be 
a  complicating  factor. 


The  geographical 
setup  of  our  Juris- 
dictions (green 
lines)  and  Annual 
Conferences  (black 
lines)  shows  clearly 
on  this  map.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  in 
the  Western  Juris- 
diction; Puerto 
Rico,  Northeastern, 
and  Cuba,  South- 
eastern. The  sixth 
Jurisdiction,  the 
Central,  embraces 
Negro  congrega- 
t  i  o  n  s  throughout 
most  of   the   U.S.A. 


church's  officials  and  its  pastor.  Pre- 
siding:   the    district    superintendent. 

Here,  under  rules  laid  down  in 
The  Discipline,  the  district  super- 
intendent asks  for  reports — a  uniform 
practice  throughout  the  denomina- 
tion. The  Quarterly  Conference  sets 
up  the  church  commissions,  elects 
delegates  to  Annual  and  District 
Conferences,  names  stewards  and 
trustees,  sets  the  pastor's  salary, 
handles  key  financial  matters. 

Jurisdictional  Conferences: 
When  we  formed  The  Methodist 
Church,  at  the  historic  merger  in 
1939,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
church  into  Jurisdictions  so  it  could 


work,  within  their  boundaries,  for 
the  next  four  years.  A  Jurisdiction 
with  500,000  members  is  entitled  to 
at  least  four  bishops,  with  additional 
bishops  as  membership   increases. 

There,  in  summary,  are  the  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  legislative  keystones 
on  which  our  church's  organizational 
system  is  built.  It's  all  been  worked 
out  through  the  years  by  patience, 
practice,  and  prayer.  Attention  now 
is  focused  sharply  on  one  point:  the 
Jurisdictional   setup. 

Reasons  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  Jurisdictions  were  simple: 
some  feared  that  the  General  Con- 
ference could  become  too  important. 


What's  being  done  about  it?  Ever 
since  1956,  the  Jurisdictional  question 
has  been  under  expert  study.  Actual- 
ly, it  was  at  the  1952  General  Con- 
ference that  our  bishops  urged  careful 
study  of  the  entire  Jurisdictional 
structure.  In  1956,  a  commission  of 
70  members  was  set  up,  representing 
all  geographical  regions — and  it 
launched  its  work  with  a  series  of 
24  hearings.  Simultaneously,  it  started 
problem  studies  in  depth,  drawing  on 
research  agencies  throughout  the 
church.  The  Commission  probed  into 
the  relationship  of  bishops  to  the 
General  Conference;  the  programs 
and  objectives  of  each   Jurisdiction; 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 

Play 
Against 
the  Top 


Uy  ROY  I.  SMITH 


IM  POOLE,  a  San  Diego  youth 
who  won  the  1958  national  singles 
badminton  championship,  once  was 
asked  the  secret  of  his  success. 

"There  is  no  secret  about  it,"  the 
young  man  replied.  "Badminton  is 
a  favorite  sport  in  this  area  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  champions  living  here. 
When  I  trained,  I  trained  against  the 
best." 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  the 
young  man's  words.  To  be  a  medi- 
ocre player  or  any  other  competitor, 
one  need  only  contend  with  other 
mediocre  players.  But  to  be  a 
champion,  one  must  play  against 
champions. 

The  principle  is  equally  true  in 
one's  spiritual  life.  To  live  on  a  high 
level,  one  must  be  content  with  the 
necessity  of  struggling  upward.  To 
achieve  greatness,  one  must  be  a 
great  overcomer. 

Paul  set  high  store  on  the  value 
of  tribulation  as  a  spiritual  stimulus. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  com- 
mended its  advantages  to  his  con- 
verts, urging  them  to  accept  it  with 
thanksgiving  and  use  it  to  their  own 
advantage. 

An  elderly  clergyman  of  more 
than  ordinary  success  was  asked  to 
give  some  good  advice  to  a  group  of 
young  ministers. 

"Look  for  some  hard  field  that  is 
capable  of  teaching  you  the  best 
lessons  early  in  your  career,"  he  said. 
"I  have  always  been  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  my  first  congregation 
was  one  no  one  else  wanted.  Every 
one  of  those  laymen  wanted  to  teach 
me  something — and  many  of  them 
did." 

A  young  Christian  found  himself 
working  under  a  particularly  diffi- 
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cult  supervisor  who  was  conceited 
and  unreasonable.  The  young  sub- 
ordinate determined  to  "solve  him," 
as  he  told  his  wife.  "I  am  going  to 
understand  him  and  conquer  him," 
he  said,  "and  in  the  process  I  will 
make  him  pay  me  dividends  in  self- 
mastery." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  he  did. 
Years  later,  when  he  had  advanced 
to  the  top,  he  occasionally  said,  "It 
was  the  experience  I  had  with  that 
difficult  boss  that  started  me  on  my 
way  up." 

An  Old  Testament  story  makes  a 
pertinent  suggestion  at  this  point. 
Jacob,  wrestling  with  the  stranger, 
declared  he  would  not  let  him  go 
until  he  had  won  a  blessing  from 
the  contest. 

Not  all  Christians  pray  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  difficult,  the  exacting, 
the  painful,  or  the  stern.  A  young 
businessman,  pulsing  with  power, 
joined  a  big  downtown  church.  A 
few  days  following  his  public  recep- 
tion into  membership  he  said  to  his 
pastor,  "Let  me  teach  the  toughest 
class  of  kids  in  Sunday  school.  I 
want  to  become  a  good  teacher." 
He  thought  a  tough  assignment 
promised  a  greater  reward  in  the 
way  of  training.  And  it  did. 

Had  Jesus  stopped  even  a  little 
way  short  of  the  cross,  he  could  never 
have  inspired  the  Church  to  be  the 
Church,  he  could  never  have  quali- 
fied as  the  world's  redeemer,  he 
could  never  have  escorted  his  fol- 
lowers through  the  martyrdoms  that 
awaited  them. 

Every  man  who  faces  an  extreme 
situation  has  cause  for  thanksgiving. 
God  has  assigned  him  to  play 
against  the  top. 


reports  that  the  Jurisdictional  system 
may  be  out  of  date;  the  strength  of 
local-church  ties  with  churches  over- 
seas, and  the  question  of  whether  a 
separate,  segregated  Central  Juris- 
diction should  be  continued. 
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HAT  will   this  report  show? 

That's  the  pivotal  question.  The  re- 
port is  due  at  least  three  months 
before  the  General  Conference  opens 
— and  that  would  make  its  deadline 
January  27,  1960,  at  the  latest.  What- 
ever it  shows,  it's  certain  to  be  one  of 
the  hottest  topics  up  before  the  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

That  report  is  expected  to  have  a 
bearing  also  on  several  other  im- 
portant issues  to  come  before  the 
General  Conference. 

Over  everything  hangs  the  still  big- 
ger question:  Are  we  organized  in 
the  best  possible  manner?  Many  peo- 
ple warn  that  our  era  has  become 
"the  age  of  organization."  We  face, 
they  say,  a  tidal  wave  of  organization : 
organization,  it  almost  seems,  for 
organization's  sake. 

The  path  for  us  is  a  narrow  one. 
We  have  to  find  the  best  possible  way 
to  organize,  keeping  our  eye  on  the 
problems  of  the  time  while  avoiding 
a  too-cumbersome  bureaucracy. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  Meth- 
odism is  a  large  church  and  its 
membership  is  increasing.  If  the  or- 
ganizational mood  prevails,  Meth- 
odism, some  are  saying,  may  become 
the  slave  of  statistics.  That  trend 
would  insist  on  words  instead  of 
deeds,  high-sounding  ethical  phrases 
in  the  midst  of  mediocre  ethical  con- 
duct. It  would  defer  until  "God's 
good  time"  the  decisions  we  ought 
to  make  now.  Such  a  trend  would 
take  the  church  away  from  the  daily 
needs  of  its  members  and  give  it  to 
mind  and  organizational  controllers. 
This  would  be  a  denial  of  the  best 
tradition  of  Methodism  and  of  the 
best  interests  of  its  members. 
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.IGHT  now,  a  hard  look  is  being 
taken  at  the  kind  of  church  ours  is 
going  to  become.  The  final  decision 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  that  traditional 
arbiter  of  all  our  issues,  John  Q. 
Methodist.  It's  up  to  him  to  make  his 
voice  heard,  through  the  representa- 
tives he  sends  to  the  next  General 
Conference. 


Together,  M,jy  1950 


WHAT  I  SAW 


IN  CUBA 


By  ROY  H.  SHORT 

Bishop,   Nasbiillc   Area 

AS  TOLD  TO  JAMES  W.  CARTY,   JR. 
Religions   News  Editor,  The  Nashville  Tennessean 
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.FTER  the  untimely  death  of 
Bishop  John  Branscomb  last  winter, 
I  was  returned  temporarily  to  super- 
vision of  the  Cuba  Conference  of 
The  Methodist  Church  where  I  had 
served  from  1948  to  1952.  One  of  my 
first  acts  was  to  return  to  Cuba  to 
view  firsthand  the  work  of  our 
church  on  the  strife-torn  island 
Columbus  described  as  "the  most 
lovely  human  eyes  had  ever  seen." 

My  emotions  were  mixed  the  day 
my  plane  landed  at  Havana.  The 
flames  of  revolt  which  wiped  out  the 
Batista  regime  had  left  behind  a 
smoldering  trail  of  death,  misery,  and 
destruction  among  a  people  I  had 
learned  to  love  10  years  before.  What 
had  happened,  I  wondered,  to  our 
evangelistic  program  in  the  years  of 
turmoil  before  Fidel  Castro's  bearded 
rebels  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
hills?  What  would  be  the  future  of 
Methodism  in  Cuba  after  the  victori- 
ous Castro  became  prime  minister? 

To  reach  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
conditions,  I  called  together  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  six  Cuban  dis- 
tricts and  met  later  with  a  field 
committee  of  some  30  missionaries 
and  nationals,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
from  all  parts  of  the  island.  All  were 
able  to  reach  Havana,  despite  hazard- 
ous travel  complicated  by  bombed-out 


bridges  and  wrecked  communica- 
tion lines.  One  superintendent,  the 
Rev.  Carl  Stewart  of  Holguin,  re- 
quired three  days — sometimes  afoot — 
to  make  a  trip  he  ordinarily  could 
have  made  in  seven  hours.  We  met 
at  the  Methodist  student  center  and 
hostel  near  the  University  of  Havana 
■ — a  school  closed  by  Batista. 

The  Cuban  people,  I  was  told,  are 
jubilant  about  their  newly  won  free- 
doms. For  seven  years  they  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear. 
Many  dreaded  to  go  out  on  the 
streets,  to  talk  freely,  to  express  their 
thoughts,  or  describe  simple  news 
events  in  letters. 

These  things  were  reported  to  me 
most  emphatically  by  one  of  our 
finest  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Victor  L. 
Rankin,  district  superintendent  and 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church 
at  Camagiiey,  a  young  man  I  brought 
to  Cuba  in  1951.  Mr.  Rankin,  along 
with  many  other  church  leaders,  had 
watched  with  growing  apprehension 
and  horror  as  the  blood  bath  of  re- 
volt, torture,  murder,  and  other  re- 
prisals spread  across  the  countryside. 

The  26th  of  July  movement,  started 
by  Castro  in  1953,  was  almost  six 
years  reaching  its  goal.  In  the  mean- 
time, Castro  once  fled  to  Mexico, 
only    to    invade   the   coast   of   Cuba 


late  in  1956.  Nearly  half  his  men  were 
killed,  but  several  escaped  into  the 
mountains,  where  development  of  a 
rebel  movement  began. 

"The  youth  of  Cuba  became  a 
target  as  the  government  sought  to 
exterminate  the  underground  move- 
ment," Rankin  said.  "Students  and 
teen-agers  were  under  suspicion  by 
the  secret  police,  who  carried  on  in- 
vestigations with  torture  and  the 
most  refined  forms  of  cruelty.  For 
young  people  who  were  picked  up, 
beatings  were  the  rule." 

With  Batista  finally  overthrown, 
Methodist  leaders  immediately  began 
an  intensified  campaign  to  "win 
Cuba  for  Christ."  They  realize,  as 
most  Americans  do  not,  that  the 
majority  of  Cuba's  6.5  million  popu- 
lation is  unchurched— and  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  active 
Cuban  Catholics  do  not  outnumber 
Protestants. 

As  I  talked  with  American  busi- 
nessmen, missionaries,  and  nationals, 
I  became  convinced  that  Methodism 
has  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
spread  the  Gospel  in  this  strategic 
land.  Our  Cuban  church  is  more 
widespread  than  that  of  any  other 
evangelical  group,  is  in  almost  every 
major  city,  in  practically  every  rural 
section.  Until  recently,  The  Method- 
ist Church — which  started  its  work 
here  in  1899 — was  the  only  church 
concentrating  on  all  sections  of  the 
island.  |See  Crusade  to  Cuba,  May, 
1()5S,  page  75.]  Even  Roman  Catholic 
influence  has  been  limited  largely  to 
the  cities. 

Much    credit    for    recent    progress 
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At  Havana  airport,  Bishop  Short  [hat  in  hand)  is 
greeted  by  the  district  superintendents  of   Cuba. 

From  left:  Victor  L.  Rankin,  Flor  R<  yna,  Carl  Stewart,  Angel 
Fuster,  unci  Orndn  Iglesias.  On  horseback  at  riijlit  is  Emilia 
(ioitzdlcz,    minister -circuit    rider    in    Cuba's    Oncnte    District. 


should  go  to  Bishop  Branscomb,  who 
gave  his  life  to  the  cause.  In  the  last 
10  years,  membership  in  The  Meth- 
odist Church  has  almost  tripled.  We 
now  have  9,310  members — and  a 
constituency  two  or  three  times  that. 
There  are  82  pastoral  charges.  We 
have  20  schools  with  4,690  students. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
small  schools  operated  by  local 
churches. 

I  learned,  however,  that  although 
many  new  church  buildings  have 
been  constructed,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Our  responsibility,  as  a  new  day  is 
promised,  is  to  provide  even  more 
churches. 

We  have  the  added  task  of  alleviat- 
ing the  suffering  of  countless  war 
victims.  We  must  help  bring  about 
improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
Many  Cubans  work  only  about  four 
months  a  year  in  the  sugar  fields. 
Wages  are  low  and  work  is  of  short 
duration,  so  the  people  must  learn 
to  supplement  their  incomes  in 
leisure  months.  To  accomplish  this, 
our  agricultural  missionaries  are 
working  with  the  Cubans  to  intro- 
duce good  farming  practices,  the 
growing  of  vegetable  gardens,  and 
the  raising  of  chickens. 

The  Methodist  Church  feels  an 
urgent  responsibility  to  raise  the  level 
of  education  in  this  revolt-torn  land. 
Candler  College,  our  school  in 
Havana,  today  has  approximately 
1,000  boys  in  its  elementary  and 
high-school  grades. 

Buenavista  College,  a  school  for 
girls,  has  an  enrollment  of  683.  The 
recently  proposed  Candler  Univer- 
sity, first  described  to  the  Council  of 
Bishops  at  Miami,  would  be  the  first 


university  of  our  church  in  Latin 
America.  Already  Candler  College  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Cuba;  Candler  University  would 
further  carry  out  the  program  of 
training  young  Christian  leaders. 

At  Matanzas,  Union  Seminary  (al- 
so called  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary)  is  the  co-operative  effort 
of  three  Protestant  denominations. 
More  and  more  nationals  are  being 
trained  here  for  leadership. 

Despite  heavy  fighting  in  many 
areas,  only  two  of  our  churches  were 
damaged  slightly.  But  the  revolt 
didn't  leave  Methodists  untouched. 
Many  homes  were  damaged,  especial- 
ly on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 
But  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief  is  helping. 

"Almost  to  the  man,  evangelical 
Christians  are  anti-Batista  in  their 
sympathies,"  Mr.  Rankin  told  me, 
adding  that  many  Catholics  felt  the 
same  way.  Methodists  and  other 
evangelical  laymen  were  among 
Castro's  troops.  And  not  all  escaped 
death  or  torture. 

Candido  Lucena,  Methodist  pastor 
at  Niquero  in  Oriente  province,  was 
forced  to  flee  after  aiding  the  family 
of  a  government  official  who  had 
joined  the  rebels.  Mario  Fernandez, 
Methodist  pastor  at  Punta  Brava  near 
Havana,  was  severely  beaten  and 
tortured  for  participating  in  activities 
that  did  not  support  the  Batista 
government.  Ira  Sherman,  a  Method- 
ist missionary  pastor,  helped  an  anti- 
Batista  colleague  escape  to  the  U.S. 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bav,  then 


had  to  remain  there  to  insure  his  own 
safety.  Many  of  our  people  were 
under  continuous  surveillance  by 
Batista's  men. 

Church  leaders  told  me  that  Castro, 
a  Catholic,  has  been  gracious  to  the 
evangelical  Christians.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  appoint 
chaplains  in  the  Cuban  Army,  a  new 
departure.  He  named  a  committee 
of  two  Catholics  and  two  Protestants 
to  discuss  the  morals  of  the  people. 

While  far  from  condoning  the 
wave  of  executions  that  followed  the 
rebel  victory,  many  Methodists  joined 
in  urging  the  American  public  to 
withhold  undue  criticism  of  the  new 
Cuban  government.  Three  faculty 
members  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  wired  President  Eisen- 
hower and  other  government  officials 
that  "American  silence  on  countless 
crimes  of  the  Batista  government 
makes  present  criticisms  of  executions 
offensive  and  dangerous  to  Cuban- 
American  relations." 

Angel  Fuster,  our  pastor  at  Santa 
Clara,  who  saw  some  fighting  first- 
hand, said  prisoners  and  the 
wounded  were  well  treated  in  rebel 
camps.  Many  rebel  soldiers  volun- 
teered to  serve  without  pay. 

"Castro  gave  strict  orders  to  the 
rebels  against  drinking,"  I  was  in- 
formed. "He  stopped  the  sale  of 
alcohol  when  he  freed  a  town.  Castro 
was  very  strict  in  his  orders  about  the 
treatment  of  women.  Soldiers  guilty 
of  such  misconduct  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted." And  in  Sierra  Maestra, 
Castro's    stronghold,    his    men    are 
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credited  with  starting  433  schools. 

"The  Protestant  church,  from  the 
first,  was  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  revolution,"  one  leader  reported. 
"Now  that  a  new  era  has  dawned, 
the  evangelical  churches  in  Cuba 
have  an  unequalled  opportunity." 

No  longer  is  there  the  press  censor- 
ship described  by  Dr.  Miguel  Soto, 
editor  of  El  Evangeltsta  Citbano,  a 
Methodist  monthly  publication.  In  a 
new  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  people  have  resumed  their 
custom  of  attending  worship  services 
at  night.  Before  Castro,  they  said, 
they  had  dreaded  going  out  at  night 
for  fear  of  being  shot  or  imprisoned. 

"On  one  Christmas  Eve  in  Hol- 
guin,  20  men  were  hanged  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,"  Mr.  Rankin  said. 
"The  bodies  were  hanging  there  on 
Christmas  Day."  On  the  Sunday  be- 
fore last  Christmas,  a  man  was  found 
executed  a  block  from  the  San  Pablo 
Methodist  Church  in  Camagiiey.  The 
bodies  of  three  other  men,  all  uni- 
dentified civilians,  were  found  a  block 
away  in  another  direction.  They  were 
believed  killed  for  helping  rebels. 

Most  churchmen  in  Cuba  regret 
the  executions  carried  out  by  Castro, 
but  believe  them  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  "If  there  had  not  been  trials, 
there  might  have  been  mob  law  with 
many  innocent  persons  as  victims," 
Mr.  Fuster  said. 

Hope  ran  high  during  my  brief 
visit  in  Cuba.  There  was  optimism 
that,  finally,  Castro  and  his  bearded 
revolutionaries  would  be  the  ones  to 
bring  true  democracy  to  the  countrv. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
moral  fiber  and  abilities  of  the  lead- 
ers; more  depends  on  the  Cuban 
people. 

Will  they  be  able  to  use  wisely  the 
liberties  promised  them?  In  this 
particular,  the  Church  has  a  major 
role  to  play.  A  Christian  Cuba — an 
educated  and  prosperous  Cuba — will 
hasten  and  make  permanent  the 
long-awaited  day. 

While  Cuba  rejoices  over  the 
prospect  of  freedom  at  last,  church 
leaders  know  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done.  All  the  country's  problems 
have  not  been  solved  bv  the  over- 
throwing of  another  dictator. 

Razziel  Vazquez,  pastor  of  Santi- 
ago's Methodist  Church,  summed  it 
up  when  he  said: 

"Only  Christ  can  save  Cuba  ulti- 
mately." 


Picturesque  Methodist  church  in  Mayari 

forms  a  peaceful  backstop  for  its  young  pastor, 

the  Rev.  Morrell  Robinson,  his  wife,  and  son.  Most  churches 

escaped  heavy  damage  in  the  revolution. 
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People  Called  Methodists :  No.  3  in  a  series 
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UTAH 


COLORADO 


Navaho  Reservation 


ARIZONA 


Navahe  Methodisl 

«  Mission  School 

FARMINGTON 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE 


An  ancient  sf^ill — but  that  bow  and  arrow 

arc  only  decorations 

in   the  Stokelys'  modern   ranch   home. 


After  classes,  this  husband-wife  team  concentrates 

on  the  new  vegetable  garden.  House  was  built  by  the  local  school  district. 


L  ETER  STOKELY,  a  tall,  wiry 
man,  travels  scores  of  difficult  miles 
each  week  over  the  sand,  rocks,  and 
hills  of  the  Navaho  Reservation  near 
Shiprock,  N.Mex.  Why?  Because  he 
is  a  home-visitation  teacher  who  does 
his  job  with  gentle  firmness  and 
Christian  understanding — just  as 
does  his  wife,  Eve,  a  first-grade  teach- 
er in  the  same  public  school.  Eve, 
with  laughing  eyes  and  tender  solici- 
tude for  her  bright  little  Navaho 
pupils,  talks  to  them  in  English,  but 
can  speak  native  Navaho  when  lan- 
guage problems  arise. 

Peter  and  Eve  are  two  of  30  Nava- 
hos  among  the  400  dedicated  teachers 
now  bringing  knowledge  to  27,000 
children  of  the  largest  and  fastest- 
growing  Indian  tribe  in  the  U.S. 
Their  aim:  to  help  the  Navaho  peo- 
ple emerge  from  illiteracy  after  near- 
ly a  century  of  stubborn  resistance. 

When  Navaho  war  parties  ranged 
against  both  white  and  Indian  neigh- 
bors 90-odd  years  ago,  the  govern- 
ment sent  frontiersman  Kit  Carson 
and  700  soldiers  to  subdue  and  cap- 
ture 9,000  tribesmen.  Freed  after 
four  years,  the  Navahos  returned  to 
their  homes  in  wilderness  areas  of 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
But  most  scorned  U.S.  offers  of  edu- 
cation until  1952,  when  the  large-scale 
school  program,  of  which  the  Stoke- 
lys  are  a  part,  began  to  roll. 

The  husband-wife  team  of  Peter 
and  Eve  may  be  unique  among  the 
10  million  people  called  Methodists. 
Both  were  educated  at  the  Methodist 
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Bishop  Newell  Receives  Key  to  San  Juan 


Bishop  Newell  (left)  with  speakers  at  the  Puerto  Rican  Conference  in  San  Juan. 
Left  to  right:  District  Superintendent  Tomas  Rico  Soltero,  Mayoress  Dona  Felisa, 
and  Dr.   W.   Vernon  Middleton,  general  secretary  of  the  Division  of  National  Missions. 


Church-State  Parley  Set 

Religion  and  Public  Education  will  be 
discussed  April  16-18  at  the  second  as- 
sembly of  the  church-state  consultation 
being  sponsored  in  the  New  York  East 
Conference  by  the  General  Board  of 
Social  and  Economic  Relations.  The  as- 
sembly will  be  held  in  Tuxedo  Park, 
N.  Y. 

The  following  papers  will  be  studied: 
How  Can  Christianity  Be  Taught?  by 
Professor  Ross  Snyder  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Community  Conflicts  and 
Reconciliation,  by  Rabbi  Arthur  Gilbert; 
State  and  National  Laws  and  Practices 
Involving  Religion  and  Public  Education, 
by  Theron  A.  Johnson  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education;  The 
Place  of  Religion  in  General  Education. 
with  the  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
positions  represented  respectively  by 
Philip  Jacobson,  Neil  G.  McCluskey,  and 
Gerald  E.  Knofr ;  and  Will  Public  Schools 
Survive?  by  R.  Lanier  Hunt  of  the  Na- 
tional   Council    of    Churches. 

Information  about  registration  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Rev.  Dean  M.  Kelley, 
3757  White  Plains  Ave.,  New  York  67, 
N.  Y. 

Home  Seeks  Funds 

Among  the  needs  for  which  funds  are 
being  raised  at  the  Methodist  Church 
Home,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  is  an  inter- 
com system  which  will  help  the  adminis- 
tration  office  operate   smoothly. 

New  Haven  District  churches  have 
contributed    $353    toward    the    cost,    and 
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residents  of   the   home   are   seeking   help 
from    interested    friends. 


The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Boyles 

Troy  Youth  to  Hear  Boyles 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Boyles,  project 
secretary  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Methodist  Youth,  and  editor  of  Concern, 
will  be  resource  leader  April  24-25,  at 
the  Troy  Conference  Convocation  of 
Methodist  Youth  at  Hedding  Church, 
Barre,  Vt.  The  theme  will  be  "Dare  We 
Live  as  Christians  in  Our  Community?" 

Mr.  Boyles  is  the  co-operating  member 
of  the  youth  department  staff  of  the 
Division  of  the  Local  Church  and  the 
Department  of  College  and  University 
Religious  Life  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional   Institutions. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  H.  Bass  of  Glen 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  conference  director  of  Youth 
Work,    is    in    charge    of    registrations. 


One  of  the  highlights  of  Bishop 
NewelPs  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  when  he 
helped  Bishop  Corson  conduct  the  annual 
conference  in  San  Juan,  was  the  receipt 
of  the  key  to  the  city  from  the  Honor- 
able Dona  Felisa  Rincon  de  Gautier, 
mayoress. 

She  addressed  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference  in  English  and  later  en- 
tertained the  two  bishops  and  25  district 
superintendents,  ministers  and  their  wives 
at  a   luncheon   at  City  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Vernon  Middleton, 
general  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Na- 
tional Missions,  was  also  presented  a  key- 
to  the  city,  and  Bishop  Corson  was  made 
an   adopted   son. 

3,000  at  Mission  Festival 

More  than  3,000  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  Methodists  thronged  the  facilities 
of  Grace  Church,  Valley  Stream,  for  the 
annual  Missions  Festival  in  which  the 
Brooklyn  North  and  South  Districts  par- 
ticipated. A  similar  festival  for  residents 
of  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  drew 
a  large  crowd  the  preceding  week  at 
Riverhead. 

Identical  church  services  were  held 
at  4  and  7  p.m.  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank 
Laubach  as  the  first  speaker  and  the  Rev. 
Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr.,  as  speaker  at  the 
second  service. 

Meanwhile,  every  room  in  the  church 
was  in  use.  Displays  of  treasures  from 
foreign  countries  were  exhibited.  Mis- 
sionaries in  native  costume  presided  in 
"conversation  corners." 

The  program  also  included  all  kinds 
of  films,  filmstrips,  and  other  visual  aids. 
A  demonstration  of  a  school  of  missions 
was  included. 

Two  interesting  statistics:  A  nearby 
municipal  parking  lot  with  space  for  700 
cars  was  filled  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  other  cars  and  buses  clogging  the 
streets.  Two  thousand  cartons  of  milk 
were  served  in  the  dining  room  with  a 
long  line  waiting. 

Countries  represented  by  exhibits  and 
personnel  were  Japan,  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
China,  Sumatra,  India,  Burma,  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Africa,  Poland,  Italy, 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Thirty  churches  prepared 
booths. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wesley  D.  Osborne  is 
conference  secretary  of  missions;  and  the 
Rev.  Lewis  H.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  James 
C.  Watson  are  secretaries  for  the  dis- 
tricts. The  Rev.  Paul  L.  Sartorio  was 
host  pastor. 
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Only  the  beginning  of  a  $100,000  improve- 
ment program  at  Centenary  Church, 
Metuchcn,  N.  J.,  is  the  burning  of  this 
$25,000  mortgage  by  (from  left)  Treas- 
urer Joseph  T.  Angell,  Trustee  Chairman 


Arthur  A.  Turner,  Building  Committee 
Chairman  Jay  Shupc,  Jr.,  and  the  Rev. 
Norman  McL.  Tunddy.  Six  and  a  half 
acres  have  been  acquired  near  the  present 
building  for  a  new  sanctuary  and  school. 


That  smohe  on  the  horizon  is  from  sev- 
eral mortgages  ignited  in  the  area.  In 
East  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  $6,500  on  the  parish 
house  was  retired  with  the  aid  of  (from 


Bethany  Notes 


•  Help  toward  the  $750,000  fund  cam- 
paign at  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  237 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  is  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Women's  Auxiliary  which 
is  planning  a  series  of  fund-raising  events. 
The  group  of  100  volunteers  recently 
provided   a  new   kitchen. 

•  The  Rev.  Richard  L.  Francis  of  Flush- 
ing is  general  campaign  chairman. 

•  Bishop  Newell  is  honorary  chairman 
of  the  campaign.  Also  named  to  honorary 
chairmanships    are    the    Rev.    Dr.    Henry 


left)  lay  leader,  Byron  Brown;  building 
chairman,  Henry  Carpenter;  treasurer, 
Richard  Downing,  the  Rev.  Harold  Babb, 
and  church-school  Supt.  Charles  Sam  mis. 


Whyman,  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
North  District,  and  the  Rev.  Kenneth  B. 
Grady,  Brooklyn  South  District  superin- 
tendent. 

•  Sister  Ida  Gerber  was  awarded  a  plaque 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes  for  60  years  of 
service  to   the  hospital. 

•  Madeleine  Muhlenbrook  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Club  of  Nurses. 

•  Forty-four  volunteers  whose  service  last 
year  totaled  more  than  3,025  working 
hours  were  awarded  mustard  seed  charm 
bracelets. 


New  Wing  Dedicated 
at  Brooklyn  Hospital 

The  responsibility  of  The  Methodist 
Church  to  minister  to  these  in  need  of 
medical  care  was  stressed  by  secretary 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Stanley  H.  Miner  Pavilion  at  the 
Methodist    Hospital    of    Brooklyn. 

Several  hundred  persons  thronged  the 
service,  overflowing  the  Phillips  Memorial 
Chapel  into  the  corridors  as  Bishop 
Newell  dedicated  the  building.  Meth- 
odists in  the  area  have  contributed  about 
$2,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000 
bequeathed  by  the  Miners. 

Other  New  Horizons 

•  Bishop  Newell  presided  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  for  the  Fairfield-Grace 
Church,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  consecrated 
a   new   sanctuary   at  Wethersfield,   Conn. 

•  Grace  Church,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
is  planning  a  two-story  education  build- 
ing. 

•  North  Creek,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  a 
new  $25,000  parsonage. 

•  Ground  has  been  broken  at  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  for  a  $50,000  educational 
unit. 

•  A  new  basement,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000  has  been  consecrated  at  Cokes- 
bury  Church,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  It  has  been 
named  "Wesbury  Room." 

•  Major  renovations  at  the  East  New 
York,  N.  J.,  Church  include  rewiring, 
new  fixtures,  construction  of  a  divided 
chancel  with  four-foot  hanging  cross, 
installation  of  new  Allen  organ  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7,000.  Exterior  improve- 
ments cost  an  additional  $3,000  toward 
which  Newark  Conference  trustees  pro- 
vided $2,500.  The  Rev.  Eugene  Lowry, 
pastor,  reports  that  the  109  members 
doubled  the  budget  last  year. 

Centenary  Shifts  Staff 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  Dalton,  director  of  public 
relations  at  Centenary  College  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  since  1947,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  president.  He  holds  a 
doctor  of  education  degree  from  Harvard 
University  and  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence  as   a   teacher   and   administrator. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  public  re- 
lations post  by  Stefan  George,  director  of 
Centenary's  radio  station  WNTI.  He  was 
formerly  program  director  at  Station 
WGPA   in   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  changes  will  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 1. 
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THE    BISHOP    WHITES 


*7eAt4,*Pte*tt  o£  devotion. 


The  bishop  was  reminded  recently  of  how  dependent 
any  great  area  of  the  church  is  upon  the  consecrated 
laymen  and  laywomen  who  arise  from  time  to  time 
to  make  substantial  gifts  to  the  work  of  the  church. 
How  blessed  the  New  York  Area  has  been  in  this  respect! 
One's  mind  is  flooded  with  memory  of  those  great  and 
devoted  churchmen  who,  through  the  ages,  have  donated 
so  generously:  John  S.  Huyler,  Samuel  W.  Bowne,  John 
B.  Cornell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Miner,  William  J. 
Stitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  PfeifTer,  and  many  others. 
I  was  thinking  of  this  the  other  day  driving  through  the  state  of  Vermont 
surrounded  by  snowdrifts  and  skidding  about  on  perilous  roads  when  the 
district  superintendent  asked  me  if  I  would  stop  and  call  on  an  elderly  member 
of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Troy  Conference  who  had  been  most  generous 
in  its  support.  So  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments  and  conversed  with  this 
gentle  layman,  now  in  his  middle  nineties,  and  learned  firsthand  of  his  devotion 
to  his  Lord,  and  his  generosity  to  the  church. 

As  I  am  writing  this  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  since  the  first  of  the  year 
the  area  has  lost  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Phillips,  whose  generosity  to  universities  and 
hospitals  and  churches  during  the  past  years  has  been  so  marked.  Two  churches 
in  New  York  City  especially  stand  out  as  memorials  of  his  generosity.  Ohio 
University,  Drew  University,  and  Cornell  have  new  landmarks  of  his  affection. 
And  the  other  day  I  was  privileged  to  help  dedicate  the  new  Miner  Memorial 
wing  of  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  and  there  in  the  center  was  the 
beautiful  chapel  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips.  How  meaningful  it  is  that  this 
man  of  scientific  mind  and  spiritual  depth  should  have  seen  the  significance 
of  having  the  chapel  of  our  Lord  at  the  center  of  this  institution  of  healing! 
Perhaps  it  is  not  unfitting  to  suggest  that  the  church  is  still  dependent  upon 
those  who,  in  coming  years  and  generations,  will  by  their  beneficence  continue 
to  build  the  strength  of  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Trinity  Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  dedicates  new  altar  in  memory  of  Burton  A. 
White.  From  /eft  are  Pastor  Wilfred  Hansen,  Trustee  Board  Vice-President  Harry 
Hancock^,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Tedcastle,  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  District. 


Help  for  Vivian 

Efforts  of  members  of  Browne  Me- 
morial and  Bethany  Parish  Methodist  in 
Jersey  City  to  raise  funds  to  aid  a  seven- 
year-old  heart  victim  have  spread  to  all 
the  Methodist  churches  in  Hudson 
County. 

Vivian  Denlinger  must  undergo  deli- 
cate heart  surgery  at  the  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$5,000. 

The  response  has  been  termed  "heart- 
warming." The  campaign  has  received 
the    support    of    local    service    clubs,    the 


newspapers  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  has 
sent  her  best  wishes  and  prayers.  Lis- 
teners to  ABC's  Happiness  Exchange 
Program  contributed  $1,500. 

To  Honor  WSCS  Members 

Newark  Conference  Woman's  Society 
members  will  honor  recipients  of  life 
memberships  April  27,  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
annual  spring  tea  at  Community  Church, 
Roselle  Park. 

Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman,  president  of 
the  Woman's  Division,  will  be  the 
speaker,  and  an  offering  will  be  taken 
for    the    Crusade    Scholarship    Fund. 


The  Rev.  Alex  Porteus 

Heads  Dual  Boards 

The  Rev.  Alex  Porteus,  formerly  of 
Pittsfield,  111.,  has  been  named  executive 
secretary  of  the  Boards  of  Education  and 
Missions  of  the  New  York  Conference. 
He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Howard  McGrath. 

Mr.  Porteus  was  pastor  of  the  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  church  in  the  New 
England  Southern  Conference  from  1944- 
1948. 

To  Illinois  in    1949 

In  1949  he  joined  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence and  served  as  associate  pastor  of 
First  Church,  Springfield,  until  1952. 
From  1953-1955  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Marshall,  111.,  Methodist  Church  and  went 
to  Pittsfield  in  1956. 

Mr.  Porteus  was  born  in  Maxville,  Fla., 
and  was  educated  at  DePauw  University, 
Butler  University,  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  He  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  field  of  religious 
education. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Esther  Lee 
Fain  and  they  have  a  son,  10,  and 
daughter,   9. 


7fecv  'pacet 

ut,  Ttetv  7> )  facet 

Troy  Conference 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Tyler  to  supply  Barton; 
David  Hubbard,  layman,  supplying  Johns- 
bury,  Wevertown,  Riverdale  and  Thur- 
man;  the  Rev.  Charles  Saum  to  Broadal- 
bin;  the  Rev.  Roland  R.  Northrup  to 
Galway  and  Northhampton;  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wallave  to  Milton. 

Newark    Conference 

The  Rev.  Elmer  W.  Wilkins  to  Basking 
Ridge;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Helle,  Jr.,  to  Fort 
Lee. 

New  York  Conference 

The  Rev.  Lester  Finley  to  Stone  Hill 
Charge,  Stone  Hill,  Kripple  Bush  and 
Accord. 


May  1959\"Together 
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Vvie  CiAxuut  UJndeA 


Chester  A.  Smith  of  Peekskill,  who  has 
earned  a  nationwide  reputation  as  the 
New  York  Area's  most  vocal  layman, 
was  the  subject  recently  of  extensive  fea- 
ture articles  in  the  New  York  papers 
upon  completion  of  a  law  course  at  the 
age  of  74.  Mr.  Smith  plans  to  practice 
law  to  earn  money  toward  the  payment 
of  a  $43,000  debt  owed  by  a  girls'  school 
upon  whose  board  of  governors  he  once 
served. 

A  good  newspaper  editor  has  a  long 
memory  for  vivid  words  as  was  evi- 
denced in  an  editorial  in  the  Schenectady 
Union  Star  which  noted  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sees  the  "cold  war"  with  Russia 
shifting  from  a  military  threat  to  an 
economic  threat.  The  editor  recalls  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers  said 
the  same  thing  several  months  ago  upon 
his  return  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  the  Northwest  Mounties,  we 
usually  get  our  mail — if  we  wait  long 
enough.  In  the  archives  of  the  Rev. 
Barton  Bovee  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  a 
postal  card  delivered  41  years  after  it 
was  mailed!  The  card  is  from  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  acknowledging  receipt  of  a 
magazine  subscription  and  is  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bowdish,  one  of  Mr. 
Bovee's  early  predecessors  at  the  district 
parsonage  in  New  Haven.  It  is  truly  a 
"penny"  postal  card  and  bears  President 
McKinley's  stamp  printed  in  black. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  Roy  Brennan  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  conducted  a 
preaching  mission  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base,   Washington,   D.   C. 

When  the  Rev.  R.  Wesley  Smith  of 
South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  preached  on 
race  relations  Sunday  at  the  AME  Zion 
Church,  he  mentioned  the  offering  being 
taken  in  his  church  for  the  education  of 
colored  young  people.  The  AME  con- 
gregation gave  him  $8  to  add  to  the 
fund. 

Charles  C.  Parlin,  prominent  Newark 
Conference  layman,  has  been  named  out- 
standing citizen  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
was  honored  at  a  civic  program  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

Recent  guests  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Manhattan,  were  members  of  the  Phi- 
lander Smith  Collegiate  Choir  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  who  presented  a  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  youth  work  of  the 
church. 

We  the  People,  Can  Win  the  Peace, 
was  the  title  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Laubach  at  Bay  Ridge  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, at  a  service  also  sponsored  by  Elim, 
Sunset  Park,  and  Fourth  Avenue 
Churches. 

Evidence  of  the  active  Spanish- 
speaking  ministry  conducted  by  La- 
fayette Church,  Jersey  City,  is  the  Sun- 
day bulletin  which  is  printed  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  The  Rev.  Paul  N. 
Jewett,    pastor,    has    made    15    addresses 
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this  winter  to  neighboring  groups  and 
congregations  describing  the  work  of  the 
inner-city  mission  and  encouraging  sup- 
port. 

Methodists  in  North  Creek,  N.  Y., 
started  Lent  with  a  12-hour,  "Prayers 
for  Peace"  vigil.  The  Rev.  Irving  R.  Ball 
reports  that  the  small  rural  community 
produced  sufficient  volunteers  to  con- 
duct 48  continuous  15-minute  periods  of 
prayer. 

Miss  Rose  Wells,  a  member  of  the 
Stratford  (Conn.)  Church,  has  left  for 
the  Casa  Materna  Orphanage  in  Naples 
to  direct  public   relations  activities. 

The  choir  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  is  proud  of  a  celebrity  in  its 
tenor  section:  David  Starkey  of  the  Pat 
Boone  television  quartet. 

One  hundredth  anniversary:  Janes 
Church,  Brooklyn,  with  Bishop  Newell 
preaching    the    Palm    Sunday    sermon. 

Thanks  to  a  speakerphone  installed  at 
the  altar  of  First  Church,  Buckhannon, 
W.  Va.,  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Beers  was  able  to 
hear  her  daughter's  wedding  ceremony 
over  a  loud  speaker  installed  in  her  bed- 
room where  she  was  confined  recuperat- 
ing   from    an    operation.     She    also    con- 


versed with  the  newly-weds.  The  bride's 
father,  the  pastor  of  the  Ridgefield 
(Conn.)  Church,  performed  the  cere- 
mony. 

New  vice-president  of  the  Temperance 
League  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Rev.  James 
Dewart,  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  North 
Plainfield.  He  is  chairman  of  the  New- 
ark Conference  Board  of  Temperance. 

If  you  were  watching  WABC-TV  at 
3  p.m.  Easter  afternoon,  you  saw  the  95- 
voice  Junior  Choir  of  the  Mamaroneck, 
(N.  Y.)  Church,  directed  by  your  sup- 
plement editor.  Sorry  we  didn't  know 
about  it  when  the  last  issue  went  to 
press. 

Washington  Street  and  Heddmg 
Churches  in  Poughkeepsie  have  merged 
and  are  using  the  combined  names.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rainer  is  pastor  and  the  Rev. 
William    H.    Austin,    assistant. 

WSCS  to  Hear  Payne 

"A  Christian  Home — Fact  or  Fan- 
tasy?" will  be  the  subject  of  an  address 
April  28,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Payne, 
pastor  of  Chester  Hill  Church,  Mount 
Vernon,  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference  Woman's 
Societv  at  St.  James  Church,  Lynbrook, 
N.  Y. 

New  officers  will  be  installed  by  the 
Rev.    Harold    C.    Jones,    host    pastor. 


An  anniversary  banquet  featured  the 
burning  of  the  mortgage  on  the  Eastern 
Parkway  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
From  left  are  the  Reus.  Frank,  f.  Rcid , 
Walter  /.  Whitney,  and  Elmer  N.  Haley, 

To  Preach  at  Ocean  Grove 

Four  area  speakers  will  be  among 
clergymen  from  12  states  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  summer  program  at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.  The  Camp  Meeting  Asso- 
ciation celebrates  its  90th  anniversary  this 
year. 

On     the     preaching     agenda     will     be 


Schenectady  Gazette  Photo 

former  pastors;  Lewis  f.  Male,  banquet 
chairman; ,  and  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Perry,  present  pastor.  The  edifice  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Newell  assisted  by 
District    Superintendent    C.    W.    Kessler. 

Bishop  Newell;  the  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  City; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Alexander  McElroy, 
newly  appointed  to  Calvary  Church,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  and  Kinsey  Merritt,  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Services  in  the  8,000-capacity  audi- 
torium will  begin  June  14  and  conclude 
on  September  13. 
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No  blonds  here!  They're 

all  blacks-haired  Navaho  children, 

straight  out  of  hogans.  Mrs.  Stol{el\ 

uses  English  except  when  a  child 

needs  personal  attention. 


Project:  Mal^c  a  Humpty  Dumpty.  Materials:  Paper  and  plaster  of  Paris.  For  the  young  pupils:  Fascination — and  education. 
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Pete  Sto\ely  checks  arriving  students:  Delia,  Joanne  .  .  . 
But  where's  Ernest?  He  must  go  find  him. 


Mission  School,  Farmington,  N. 
Mex.,  and  at  Arizona  State  College, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Married  four  years, 
they  recently  adopted  a  Navaho  baby. 
In  their  neat  home  adjoining  the 
school,  the  Stokelys  set  an  example 
for  hundreds  who  still  live  in  earth- 
covered  hogans  on  the  reservation. 
More  important,  their  lives  of  Chris- 
tian dedication  are  a  daily  witness 
for  all  to  see.  For  education  is  not 
the  only  aim  of  this  young  Navaho 
couple,  says  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Brooks  of  Shiprock's 
First  Methodist  Church.  They  have 
their  hopes  pinned  to  a  beckoning 
goal:  "That  their  own  people — the 
Navahos — become  a  Christian  race." 


Found  alone  inside  his  parents'  hogan,  Ernest  has  a  familiar  excuse:  He  missed  the  bus.  Next  stop  now:  School. 
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Stol{tiy  sees  to  it  that  Ernest  reaches  his  room. 
Navaho  children  are  fast  learners. 


Gently,  Mrs.  Stol{ely  urges  Ernest  to  reach  bus  stop 
earlier — and,  since  then,  he  has. 


No  wonder 

the  Stok^elys  smile  so 

happily.  They're  doing 

a  vital  job — and 

douip  it   well! 
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On  all  the  earth,  there  is  no  love  like  hers. 


Every  Day 


Is  Mother's  Day 


By  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Switzerland 
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OU  AND  I  should  study  again 
and  again,  with  awe  and  reverence, 
the  sad,  lonely,  misunderstood  life 
of  the  Savior,  the  apostle  of  the 
family. 

He  had  no  home,  and  for  com- 
panions only  a  few  humble  fisher- 
men. Yet  it  was  this  childless, 
homeless  man  who  always  used  his 
wonderful  power  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  family  ties,  family 
progress. 

For  the  family  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  origin  of  life  and  the  root 
of  human  values.  As  it  goes,  good  or 
bad,  so  goes  the  tempo  of  the  nation. 
So  goes  life  itself  for  you  and  me. 

But  first  let's  realize,  as  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  diamond,  that  great  new 
benefits  can  come  to  a  family  from 
the  trials  that  beset  it  and  the  blows 
that  have  struck  it. 

The  rough  diamond  suffers  under 
the  blow  of  the  stonecutter.  But  the 
artisan  says,  as  he  strikes  another 
blow:  "There  is  the  making  of  a 
better  thing  in  you." 

"Every  blow  pierces  my  heart,"  says 
the  diamond. 

"Yes,"  replies  the  artisan.  "But 
after  a  little  while  you  will  find  that 
each  blow  has  given  you  more  value. 
What  you  do  not  know  now  about 
your  better  state,  you  will  know  later. 
What  you  lack  now  you  will  have 
later." 

Families  can  mature  like  individ- 
uals mature.  Relationships  within 
the  family  circle  can  change  to  dif- 
ferent levels  without  the  family's 
solidarity  being  weakened.  New 
feelings  of  responsibility,  new  mutual 
interests,  new  tolerances  can  hold  the 
group    together    as    firmly    as — and, 


like  the  diamond,  even  better  than — 
the  earlier,  less  mature  relationships 
that  existed. 

Don't  make  any  mistake  about 
who  loves  you  in  this  world.  You 
can  turn  to  your  family  when  you 
can  turn  no  place  else. 

Never  fail  to  honor  your  father 
and  your  mother  no  matter  how  old 
you  are — and  honor  your  mother 
above  all. 

What  we  learn  and  receive  from 
good  fathers  is  important,  but  what 
we  receive  from  mothers  is  sublime. 

For  every  man  in  a  thousand 
whom  you  or  I  may  know  who  will 
risk  his  life  for  a  cause,  there  are  a 
thousand  mothers  in  a  thousand  who 
will  risk  their  lives  for  their  children, 
and  have  done  so. 

Remember,  from  the  first  sight  of 
you,  your  mother  was  entirely  de- 
voted. She  was  entirely  hopeful, 
entirely  confident  that  no  future 
would  be  too  great  for  you  to  deserve. 

On  a  hot  night,  in  the  dusty  streets 
of  a  dirty  city,  look  and  you  will  see 
thousands  of  women  sitting  in  door- 
ways, or  on  fire  escapes,  taking  care 
of  children. 

In  lonesome  farmhouses,  spotted 
far  out  on  monotonous  plains,  under 
the  low  sun  setting  on  a  long,  hard 
day,  you  find  women,  cheerful  and 
dauntless,  taking  care  of  children. 

In  the  middle  of  any  night,  in 
dingy  huts  or  big  houses,  while  men 
sleep,  you  will  find  women  awake, 
taking  care  of  children. 

A  mother's  love  is  unselfish.  It 
has  no  limit  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Her  moral  leadership  is  your  moral 
leadership  and  the  moral  leadership 
of  our  entire  nation. 


When  things  are  tough  for  any 
family,  they  are  toughest  of  all  for 
a  mother. 

Of  all  events  on  earth,  the  greatest 
is  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the  root  of 
human  life,  the  child  of  the  mother. 

Great  battles  are  fought  and  won 
and  lost.  Nations  rise  and  fall.  Great 
cities  flourish  today;  and  tomorrow 
the  sand  lies  heavy  over  them.  Of  all 
these  events,  the  eternal  Niagara  of 
new  babies  is  the  first  essential 
foundation. 

The  mother  rests,  weak  and  white, 
on  the  bed.  Her  forehead  and  all 
her  body  are  wet  with  agony.  But 
she  thinks  no  longer  of  that.  She  has 
heard  her  baby's  first  cry.  Whether 
it  be  her  first  baby  or  her  fifth,  the 
feeling  is  the  same. 

That  hand  which  supports  the 
head  of  the  newborn  baby,  the 
mother's  hand,  supports  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  country. 

Mothers  give  us  an  astoundingly 
wonderful  start  upward.  For  any 
deterioration,  for  any  rolling  down- 
hill as  we  grow  older,  we  have  our- 
selves to  blame. 

As  for  the  men  who  are  the  best 
among  us,  they  themselves  can  thank 
their  mothers  mostly  for  the  result. 
"All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother,"  Abraham 
Lincoln   said   a    hundred   times. 

If  we  are  men,  especially  if  we  are 
young,  think  a  moment  about  how 
many  women  may  deserve  more  of 
our  pity  than  we  ourselves  deserve. 

Come  out  of  an  office  building  at 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
You  will  see  a  woman  standing  by 
the  elevator  door.  Many  hours,  while 
others  are  sleeping,  she  works  on  her 
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knees — scrubbing,     cleaning     floors. 

She  sleeps  just  as  few  hours  as  she 
can,  and  works  through  the  day 
taking  care  of  her  family,  without 
pay,  waiting  for  the  tima  when 
everything  must  be  in  order  at  home 
so  that  she  can  go  to  work  again. 
Yet  she  stands  there  in  all  cheerful- 
ness by  the  elevator  and  says:  "Good 
night." 

Is  not  that  black  dress  just  as  truly 
the  uniform  of  a  brave  soldier  as 
any  uniform  in  the  world3  That 
woman  has  borne  children.  She  has 
worried  over  sickbeds,  put  children 
in  their  graves,  worked  for  a  family 
and  for  a  husband.  She  put  the  hus- 
band in  his  grave,  giving  her  pitiful 
savings  in  the  effort  to  express  loyalty 
through  the  undertaker. 

How  poorly  most  mothers'  serv- 
ices to  us  all  are  repaid  by  us  men 
and  by  society  as  a  whole.  Sometimes 
a  boy  or  girl  may  self-elevate  himself 
or  herself  into  being  an  intellectual 
flagpole  sitter,  showing  even  such  a 
sad  independence  and  aloofness  as 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  an  anxious 
mother. 

"Ma  means  well,"  you  sometimes 
hear  said,  "but  she  belongs  to  another 
generation.  Things  are  different  to- 
day.  She   doesn't   understand." 

Well,  generally  the  difference  is 
that  fathers  and  mothers  have  learned 
in   the   hard   way   that   they   cannot 


afford  to  sit  up  and  be  independent. 

The  future  of  the  individual  child 
depends  on  the  individual  mother. 
And  the  future  of  our  race  depends 
on  the  mothers  of  our  race,  and  on 
our  attitude  toward  them. 

And  as  for  the  young  girl  who 
may  marry  the  boy  and  come  into 
the  family,  her  place  in  rebuilding 
the  American  family  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever,  because  the  problem 
itself  is  greater. 

May  I  digress  to  point  out  there 
are  some  hazards  in  courtship.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  a  young 
man  decided  to  court  his  girl  by 
letter.  He  sent  her  a  proposal  every 
day  for  65  days.  On  the  65th  day  the 
girl  married  the  mailman.  But  this 
is  an  exceptional  case;  and  neverthe- 
less it's  a  wonderful  thins  to  see  a 


READERS  CHOICE 

Our  Reader's  Choice  for  May, 
appropriate  for  both  Mother's  Day 
and  National  Family  Week,  is  from 
An  American  Speaks  His  Mind 
(Doubleday,  $3.95),  a  collection  of 
Henry  J.  Taylor's  best  weekly  radio 
messages.  Here  you  will  find  many 
ideas  that  will  be  timely  as  long 
as      our     civilization      lasts. — Eds. 


young  girl  helping  a  young  man, 
and  to  realize  how  much  she  can 
do  for  him  and  for  the  family  she 
may  join. 

Lucky  is  the  boy  who  possesses 
the  interest  and  thought  of  the  right 
kind  of  girl. 

The  young  woman  with  the  better 
brain  and  better  character  is  the  bet- 
ter in  every  way. 

She  is  better  before  she  is  married 
because  she  attracts  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and,  after  marriage,  because 
she  establishes  a  new  family  of  two 
intelligent  people. 

She  is  better  as  a  young  wife  be- 
cause her  ambition  calls  out  the  ambi- 
tion in  her  husband. 

Well-informed,  alert  young  women 
insure  abler  Americans  in  the  future. 
Our  social  system  improves  in  pro- 
portion as  the  men  in  it  are  influenced 
by  its  good  women. 

Yes,  the  family  unit  is  the  real 
basis  of  life  and  of  our  country's 
future.  The  strength  of  Niagara  is 
made  up  of  each  drop  of  water  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

Likewise,  with  the  strength  of  each 
family  comes  the  strength  of  our 
nation.  Let  each  member  in  each 
family  give  confidence  to  the  whole 
familv  regarding  this  fact.  And  give 
everyone  in  the  family  confidence 
in  our  country. 

(Copyright  1957  by  Henry  J.  Taylor.) 
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This  movement  is  small — but  powerful. 

And  it's  catching  on  with  laymen  from  coast  to  coast! 


They're  Called 


RETREATS 


By  D.  ELTON  TRUEBLOOD 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Earlham   College 


1  HE  WORD  "RETREAT"  may 
not  be  the  best  word,  but  this  is  the 
one  we  have  used,  and  we  are  not 
really  likely  to  change  it. 

The  retreat  movement  is  one  of 
the  most  genuine  features  of  the 
current  religious  revival.  It  still  isn't 
big,  because  it  doesn't  seek  to  involve 
the  masses.  But  it  is  powerful.  And 
even  in  terms  of  numbers  it  can't  be 
discounted,  for  retreats  quietly  are 
capturing  the  interest  of  laymen  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Joe  Miller's  experience  comes  to  my 
mind.  Joe  was  a  successful  salesman, 
one  of  16  men  gathered  in  the  main 
room  of  a  comfortable  old  house 
before  a  blazing  fire.  All  were  laymen 
except  their  pastor.  I  was  there  as 
leader. 

These  men  had  come  150  miles  to 
a  retreat  house,  to  spend  44  hours 
of  concentrated  attention  on  the 
claims  of  the  Christian  life.  It  was  a 
new  experience  for  Joe;  actually,  he 
had  come  to  the  house  only  to  please 
his  pastor. 

In  the  sessions  of  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  he  refused  to  become 
seriously  involved;  he  needed  time  to 
grow.  Then,  in  the  final  session  on 
Sunday,  we  dealt  with  great  classics 
of  Christian  devotion,  particularly  the 
prayers  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Not  one 
of  the  laymen  had  ever  read  these 
before. 

I  shall  never  forget  their  mood 
as  we  read,  first  silently  and  then 
aloud,  Dr.  Johnson's  petition  upon 
starting   the   overwhelming   task    of 


compiling  his  dictionary:  "O  God 
.  .  .  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this 
labour  .  .  .  that  when  I  shall  render 
up,  at  the  last  day,  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  me  I  may  re- 
ceive pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ."  For  Joe,  this  experience  was 
almost  overwhelming. 

Joe  stopped  the  discussion.  He  told 
us  that  Dr.  Johnson's  prayer  had 
brought  home  to  him  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  the  fact  that  one  day 
he  would  die!  And  now  he  realized 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  look  back, 
at  the  end,  on  a  wasted  life.  He  now 
knew  that  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
admit  later  he  had  used  his  talent 
poorly,  he  would  have  to  change  his 
entire  way  of  life. 

This  experience  was  as  real  for  Joe 
as  if  it  had  happened  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Methodist  camp-meeting 
revival.  And  this  same  sort  of  thing 
is  happening  to  laymen  all  over 
America  right  now! 

Here  is  a  big  reason  why  the 
retreat  movement  continues  to  grow: 
it  meets  the  deeply  felt  needs  of 
contemporary  Christians.  Many  per- 
sons are  dissatisfied  with  their  lives. 
They  are  too  close  to  their  problems 
to  see  them  clearly.  There  is  little 
thoroughness.  They  long  for  more 
quiet,  more  honesty  of  discussion, 
more  firsthand  experience  of  prayer. 
In  the  retreat  movement  they  find 
satisfactions  for  life's  needs  they  do 
not  find  anywhere  else. 

Modern  laymen  need  to  get  away 
from  the  pressures  of  everyday  life. 


That  is  why  retreat  centers  have 
grown  up  in  remote  places.  The  local 
church  is  too  familiar;  home  and 
business  are  too  close;  the  telephone 
is  too  handy. 

People  also  need  to  experience  deep 
participation;  the  retreat  atmosphere 
is  conducive  to  this.  There  are  no 
speeches.  Each  person  is  made  to  feel 
like  making  his  own  contribution. 

Groups  are  kept  small.  Although 
there  have  been  some  gatherings  with 
as  many  as  25,  the  ideal  number 
seems  to  be  12  to  15.  Then  no  one  is 
a  mere  spectator.  He  takes  part. 

Another  need  modern  laymen  feel 
is  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the 
spiritual  disciplines:  prayer,  medita- 
tion, silence,  and  study.  Retreats  offer 
these  opportunities.  In  community 
with  others  of  like  mind,  a  person 
can  still  be  apart,  at  times,  for  con- 
templation. 

One  marked  difference  between 
the  retreat  and  the  conventional  con- 
ference is  the  rule  of  silence.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  silence  on  one  or 
both  nights,  from  the  end  of  the 
evening  session  to  grace  at  breakfast. 
How  peaceful  it  is  to  go  to  bed  or 
prepare  for  the  new  day  without  hav- 
ing to  make  small  talk! 

Sometimes  silence  is  observed  at 
meals,  where  one  man  reads  from  a 
devotional  classic  while  the  others  eat 
in  silence.  This  is  not  done  at  all 
meals,  however,  because  of  the  value 
of  friendly  table  conversation. 

We've  found  it  important  to  have 
plenty    of    reading    matter    around, 
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Retreats  bring  people  together 
in  situations  of  mutual  heart  searching. 


much  of  it  from  the  devotional  classic 
writers.  It  is  a  common  practice  for 
a  man  to  go  home  loaded  with  books 
to  give  or  lend  to  others.  I  knew  one 
attender  who  was  so  impressed  that 
he  gave  away  20  copies  of  a  devo- 
tional book  to  his  friends.  And  he'd 
never  heard  of  the  book  before  that 
retreat. 

Another  need  the  small  retreat 
meets  is  the  opportunity  for  relaxed 
fellowship.  Contrasted  with  the  tight 


program  of  the  average  church  con- 
ference or  business  convention,  the 
retreat  schedule  is  loose.  Participants 
go  home  refreshed  instead  of  needing 
a  rest. 

Retreats  bring  people  together  in 
situations  of  mutual  heart  searching. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  to  impress 
anybody;  the  mood  of  frankness  is 
refreshing.  But  it  can  be  shocking, 
too. 

One    pastor   at    a    retreat    with    a 


group  of  his  laymen  was  startled  to 
learn  that  one  of  them  who  had 
heard  his  sermons  for  a  long  time 
without  disapproval — and  made  the 
conventional  religious  responses — 
was  not  really  a  believer.  At  the  re- 
treat he  confessed  that  he  had  long 
doubled  God's  existence! 

Working  with  him  for  two  days, 
we  were  able  to  marshal  evidence  in 
a  convincing  manner.  His  gratitude 
was  almost  pathetic.  He  found  that 
he  could  have  had  the  answers  all 
the  time — if  he  had  only  had  the 
courage  to  reveal  his  misgivings. 

Here's  what  goes  on  at  a  typical 
retreat:  Attenders  arrive  around  6 
p.m.  Friday,  having  left  work  early 
to  drive  in  groups  of  threes  or  fours 
to  the  retreat  center. 

After  friendly  dinner  conversation, 
the  first  session  begins  around  7:30 
with  prayer  and  Bible  study.  A 
favorite  topic  is  the  ministry  of  the 
layman.  This  refers  to  opportunities 
to  act  as  a  Christian  in  everyday  life. 

The  topic  breaks  up  easily  into 
significant  parts.  If  the  layman  is  to 
perform  his  ministry,  he  must  learn 
to  pray,  to  study  great  boo\s,  know 
his  Bible,  learn  to  thin\  about  his 
faith,  and  act  as  a  Christian  in  his 
daily  ivor\. 

This  gives  meat  for  five  creative 
sessions.  After  Sunday's  noon  meal, 
members  return  home  to  be  with 
their  families  in  the  evening,  rested 
and  ready  to  start  a  new  week's  work 
on  Monday. 

Two  types  of  questions  arise  in 
nearly  every  gathering.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  evil.  I  have 
heard  a  man  ask,  "If  God  exists  and 
is  truly  a  loving  God,  why  does  he 
allow  germs  that  kill  innocent  per- 
sons in  this  world?"  Every  retreat 
shows  that  laymen  are  not  satisfied 
with  inspiration  and  uplift;  they 
want  intellectual  help  on  life's  tough- 
est problems,  too. 

The  other  group  of  questions 
which  always  come  up  in  men's  re- 
treats have  to  do  with  Christianity 
in  daily  life.  How  is  the  life  of  a 
Christian  doctor  different  from  that 
of  a  pagan  doctor?  How  does  the 
Gospel  affect  a  lawyer  or  an  in- 
surance man? 

One  attender  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  could  be  an  active  Chris- 
tian in  his  business  life.  He  began  to 
see  the  strength  of  the  Church  as  a 
community  of  believers  where  a  man 
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Want 
to  write 


a  hymn? 


METHODISTS  love  to  sing — 
and  an  all-time  favorite  is 
Hark!  The  Herald  Angels  Sing! 
(No.  86  in  The  Methodist 
Hymnal) .  Charles  Wesley  wrote 
the  words,  but  we  direct  your 
attention  just  to  the  music, 
composed  by  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.  Together  would  like 
to  present  new  words  to  that 
music — words  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  this  year  Meth- 
odism as  a  church  is  175  years 
old.  The  lyrics  should  catch  the 
tempo  of  dynamic  Methodism 
moving  across  the  continent  .  .  . 
and  something  of  what  we 
Methodists  believe.  (Perhaps 
Kipling's  Recessional  or  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates'  America  the 
Beautiful  -will  inspire  you.) 

Note  this:  We  seek  three  stanzas 
only.  They  should  be  rich  in 
imagery,  strong  in  feeling  and 
thought,  and  must  fit  the  music! 
We  can't  promise  fame,  but  the 
hymn  judged  best  (to  become 
property  of  Together)  will  be 
printed  in  the  special  November 
issue,  featuring  Methodism's 
175th  anniversary.  Its  writer 
will  receive  $100.  Assisting  in 
judging  will  be  Bishop  Edwin 
Voigt,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Worship;  Dr.  Bliss 
Wiant,  director  of  music  of  the 
General  Board  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  William  C.  Rice,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fellowship 
of  Methodist  Musicians. 

All  Entries 

Must  Be  Received  by 

MUSIC  EDITOR, 
TOGETHER, 
740  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  III., 

Before  June  1,  1959. 
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can  come  for  renewal  of  Christian 
vitality  that  will  sustain  him  in  the 
stresses  of  the  busy  everyday  world. 

Actually,  withdrawal  from  the 
world  for  prayer  and  study  has  been 
the  practice  of  mystics  for  many 
years.  The  present  retreat  movement 
is  the  Protestant  counterpart,  but  it 
is  as  different  from  15th-century 
monasticism  as  Christianity  is  differ- 
ent from  Buddhism.  During  the  last 
30  years  several  different  types  of 
retreats  have  been  growing  up  more 
or  less  independently  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  earliest  was  the  Camps 
Farthest  Out  movement.  The  first 
Camp  Farthest  Out,  realizing  a 
dream  of  the  late  Glenn  Clark,  for 
30  years  a  professor  of  'literature  at 
Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul,  "for 
a  time  away  from  the  mechanics  of 
civilization,"  met  at  Lake  Koronis 
near  Paynesville,  Minn.,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1930. 

Methodist  missionary  E.  Stanley 
Jones  introduced  the  ashram  in  the 
U.S.  from  India  in  1940,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  evangelism  department 
of  the  old  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  [See  Dr.  Jones'  Are 
'Foreign'  Missions  Through?  Jan- 
uary, 1959,  page  32.  |  These  center 
on  Christ  and  the  power  to  solve 
all  problems  of  Christian  laymen  in 
fellowship  with  others  seeking  re- 
demption. 

More  recently,  the  Disciplined 
Order  of  Christ  has  come  into  being 
among  Methodists  under  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Day.  He  started 
the  movement  in  1945  as  a  fellowship 
of  those  whose  purpose  is  to  realize 
the  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ; 
it  is  no  longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ 
who  lives  in  me." 

In  70  Methodist  Annual  Confer- 
ences laymen  now  hold  retreats 
annually  for  inspiration  and  informa- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the 
church's  lay-activities  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  involves  more 
than  50,000  laymen  annually. 

The  retreat  movement  of  our  times 
owes  much  to  the  Iona  community 
of  Scotland,  started  in  1938  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  George 
MacLeod  on  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
Iona  in  the  Inner  Hebrides.  There, 
men  combine  practical  service  with 
hours  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

American  churchmen  have  visited 
Iona    and   caught    something   of    its 


dream.  A  result  has  been  the  found- 
ing of  a  number  of  nondenomma- 
tional  retreat  centers  for  prayer,  study, 
discipline,  Bible  study,  and  silence — 
all  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  re- 
newal. One  is  Kirkridge  in  the 
mountains  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
started  by  the  Rev.  John  Oliver  Nel- 
son, a  Presbyterian.  Methodist  groups 
hold   retreats  there   frequently. 

Well  known,  too,  is  Pennsylvania's 
Pendle  Hill,  founded  by  Quakers. 
Near  Brighton,  Mich.,  the  Episco- 
palians have  a  training  center  called 
Parishfield.  Other  retreat  centers  are 
Wainwright  House  at  Rye,  N.Y., 
Dayspring  near  Rockville,  Md.,  and 
Yokefellow  House  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  where  I  mostly  have  been  in- 
volved. 

Methodist  youths  as  well  as  adults 
hold  retreats  at  Rolling  Ridge,  North 
Andover,  Mass.  Since  World  War  II, 
Presbyterians  have  operated  two  re- 
treat  houses   near   Los   Angeles. 

My  visit  to  Iona  came  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1948.  Much  that  I  have 
thought  and  said  and  done  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  affected  by 
that  experience.  One  of  its  fruits  has 
been  Yokefellow  House  in  1956,  in 
Richmond,  Ind.  Idea  of  the  Yoke- 
fellow movement  is  to  allow  Christ 
to  become  Lord  in  church  life,  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  and  in  family 
life  and  citizenship. 

Within  the  last  year,  several  Meth- 
odist groups  have  come  to  Richmond 
for  retreats,  including  Methodist  Men 
from  the  Columbus,  Ind.,  district  and 
a  Fort  Wayne  young-adult  group. 

Pastors  are  finding  these  satisfac- 
tions, too.  A  retreat  for  27  of  them 
was  held  recently  at  Asilomar,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  A  lady  in  one  of 
their  churches  reported  to  her  neigh- 
bor that  she  had  a  "new  pastor." 

"Oh,  has  John  left  you?"  her  sur- 
prised neighbor  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  lady,  "John  him- 
self is  a  new  pastor."  I've  known 
wives  of  laymen  to  take  similar 
delight  at  having  a  "new  husband" 
who's  been  to  a  retreat. 

The  retreat  is  a  great  new  way  of 
promoting  vital  Christianity.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  future  holds,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  movement  is 
growing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  It  is 
bound  to  affect  the  entire  character 
of  our  church  in  the  coming  days — 
and  the  change,  I  believe,  will  be  in 
terms  of  greater  depth. 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


Charles  M.   Schulz,   ©  l!)58  l>>   Gospel  Trumpet   Co. 


"I  regret  to  report  that  our  proposal  to  play 
Perry  Como  records  at  the  next  missionary 
meeting    has    met    with     stern    opposition." 


I  /  am  14.  For  three  years  I  have 
%^  been  interested  in  a  girl  of  16. 
We  went  to  games  together  and  had 
fun.  Suddenly  she  dropped  me  for  a 
guy  18.  She  seems  completely  grown- 
up— and  stuc\-up,  too.  She  treats  me 
life  dirt  and  calls  me  "baby  stuff."  Can 
I  win  her  back? — D.D. 


A  Better  not  try.  Some  girls  change 
as  your  girl  did,  almost  over- 
night. Often  they  aren't  good  sports 
about  it  either.  You'll  catch  up  with 
her  eventually,  but  for  several  years 
you'll  be  "baby  stuff"  to  her.  Better 
look  for  girls  to  whom  you'll  be  "big 
stuff."  You'll  find  them  in  your  classes 
at  school. 

tMy  father  passed  away  several 
months  ago.  Since  then  I  have 
been  a  big  problem  to  my  mother.  She 
scolds  me  something  awful.  I  think 
part  of  the  time  her  only  reason  is  that 
she's  still  upset  over  Dad's  death.  But 
part  of  the  time  I  deserve  scolding.  I  am 
17.  I'm  not  as  fine  a  boy  as  1  used  to 
be.  I  try,  but  don't  succeed.  What  can 
I  do?—J.K. 


ML  Probably  you  both  are  still  upset. 
Xak  Be  patient  with  your  mother. 
Encourage  her  to  keep  active,  doing 
worth-while  things  with  her  friends. 
Try  to  discipline  yourself  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Each  morning,  plan  the  day's 
activities.  Set  them  up  so  you  can  avoid 


the  bad  things  which  distress  you  and 
your  mother.  Don't  forget  to  pray — and 
talk  with  your  minister. 


I'm  a  girl,  14.  I  can  tell  that  a 

W    boy  lilies  me  by  the  way  he  acts. 

I  see  him  only  at  church.  We  both  are 

shy.  How  can  I  let  him  know  how  I 

feel?—B.M. 


/flft  Smile  cordially  and  say  "Hi" 
Xll.  when  you  meet.  Talk  with  him 
when  the  opportunity  comes.  Find  out 
what  he's  interested  in  and  be  ready  to 
discuss  it.  After  you  are  a  little  better 
acquainted  give  a  party  at  home.  Invite 
several  boy  and  girl  friends,  including 
him.  Be  friendly,  but  not  too  forward. 
He'll  catch  on. 

Jfjlk 

■    /  am  16.  I've  never  dated  a  girl. 

%f  Ten  months  ago  a  friend  ar- 
ranged a  date  with  a  nice  fed.  I  bacfed 
out.  Ever  since,  I've  wondered  if  I  did 
the  right  thing.  I  don't  dislife  girls, 
but  I  life'  going  out  with  my  gang 
better.  Am  1  an  oddball? — M.H. 





No.  At  least  one  third  of  the 
^  S&.  boys  in  your  class  feel  the  same 
way.  Later  you  will  change. 


ij?  He  is  bright,  but  he  quit  school 
about  a  month  ago.  He  found  a  good 
job  right  away  and  says  that  proves  it 


was  right  for  him  to  quit.  Do  you  think 
a  bright  boy  should  stop  high  school 
before  finishing  his  senior  year? — j.C. 


£ 


1  No.  There  are  a  few  mentally 
^m  retarded  or  emotionally  mixed- 
up  young  folks  for  whom  a  diploma  is 
impossible.  If  they  can  find  appropriate- 
things  to  do  outside  school  it  is  best 
for  them  to  leave.  However,  all  others 
should  stay  through  their  senior  year. 
That  goes  for  girls,  too. 

I  /  am  13.  I  have  loved  a  boy  of  15 
'%?  for  three  wecfe.  It  is  the  longest 
time  I  have  ever  loved  one  boy.  My 
trouble  is  that  he  doesn't  life  my 
mother.  He  talfe  back  to  her  and  is 
rude.  He  is  nasty  to  his  own  mother, 
too.  He  feeps  me  crying  all  the  time. 
Would  he  mafe  a  good  husband? — /.A/. 


Your  feeling  is  a  crush.  It  won't 
last.  His  suitability  as  a  husband 
is  irrelevant  to  you  now.  I'm  sure  you'll 
be  happier  if  you  stop  seeing  him. 


/  am  the  littlest  boy  in  school. 

The  feds  call  me  "Shrimp"  and 
"Shorty."  They  tell  me  to  "climb  up 
out  of  the  hole."  Why  can't  I  be  big? 
—L.E. 


tm 


Were   your    parents   among  the 
littlest  in  their  classes'    Rate  of 
growth  probably  is  inherited  and  there 
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Dr.  Nail 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


W, 


hy  do  we  have  church  on  Sunday  morning? 


Because  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  our 
church  services  are  a  continual  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  services  may 


K^hall  we  pray  for  the  dead? 

Why  not?  Our  faith  convinces  us 
that  they  are  living,  working,  grow- 
ing, freed  from  many  of  the  limi- 
tations that  surrounded  them  here. 
Why  should  we  not  pray  for  them, 
even  as  we  believe  they  pray  for 
us?    Paul    did    (2    Timothy    1:18). 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  dead  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  God,  we 
may  answer  that  so  are  the  living. 
And  we  ought  never  to  imagine  that 


V^<an  I  he  put  out  of  the  church: 

Yes — but  only  after  a  trial  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
member  are  guarded  at  every  turn. 
There  is  much  more  in  our 
Discipline  about  getting  out  of  the 
church  (roughly  30  pages  in  the 
section  on  Judicial  Administration) 
than  getting  in.  This  is  the  member's 
"Bill  of  Rights." 

The  offenses  for  which  a  member 
may  be  brought  to  trial  include: 
Immorality  or  crime;  disseminating 
doctrines  opposed  to  those  of  Meth- 
odism; disobedience  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  church;  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  as  a  beverage  or  renting 


not  be  held  at  other  times.  Russian 
Christians,  both  Orthodox  and 
Evangelical,  have  church  services 
every  evening.  Americans  could  ap- 
propriately do  the  same. 


prayer  changes  God's  purposes,  or 
reminds  him  of  something  he  has 
forgotten,  or  persuades  him  of  some- 
thing he  has  not  already  thought 
about.  A  proper  prayer  for  both 
living  and  dead  would  simply  be 
that  they  may  do  God's  will. 

Prayer  for  the  dead  unites  the 
Church,  visible  and  invisible,  into 
a  timeless  fellowship,  binding  us  all, 
as  Tennyson  says,  to  God  himself. 


property  for  such  manufacture  or 
sale,  signing  a  petition  in  favor  of  a 
license,  becoming  surety  on  a  bond 
for  a  person  engaged  in  such  traffic, 
or  persisting  in  the  use  of  intoxicants 
after  private  reproof  and  admonition 
by  the  pastor  or  charge  lay  leader. 
The  trial  court  is  composed  of  7 
to  12  members,  chosen  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference,  and  its  deci- 
sion must  be  made  by  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

T.  Olio  Nail,  editor  of  The  New  Christian 
Advocate  and  conductor  of  Together's  column 
on  Your  Faith  and  Your  Church,  is  an 
experienced  author,  teacher,  traveler,  and 
minister.  Here  he  sliares  with  you  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  religion. 


isn't  much  you  can  do  about  it.  Have 
your  doctor  give  you  a  physical  exami- 
nation. Talk  with  him  afterward.  He'll 
help  you  understand.  Probably  you'll  be 
a  bit  taller  than  your  father  ultimately. 


/  am  both  slow  and  dumb.  I  can't 
get  places  on  time.  I  can't  do  my 
school  wor\  as  fast  as  the  others. 
When  I  graduate  next  }une  I'll  have 
enough  recommended  grades  to  get 
into  college.  However,  both  my  sisters 
won  scholarships  and  I  won't  have  a 
chance  at  one.  Was  it  fair  for  God  to 
make  me  this  way? — D.T. 


I'm  afraid  you  underestimate 
yourself.  If  you  will  qualify  for 
college  on  the  basis  of  recommended 
grades  you  are  not  dumb;  you  fall  in 
the  brighter  third  of  the  population. 
Don't  compare  yourself  with  your  sis- 
ters. Each  person  is  different.  You  have 
strengths  which  they  lack.  Try  to  com- 
pete with  your  own  past  record.  You'll 
be  surprised  how  quickly  progress 
comes.  God  has  not  been  unfair  to  you. 

■  Could  I  have  been  in  love  with 
^=W  a  girl's  hair  more  than  with  the 
girl  herself?  I  am  14.  I've  been  talking 
a  girl  to  the  movies.  She  had  black,  hair 
and  wore  it  long.  Last  week  she  cut 
and  bleached  it.  Now  I  don't  love  her. 
Why  am   I  so  changeable? — E.D. 


;'i(:4  Most  boys  your  age  are  change- 
JLSL  able.  Your  girl's  hair  probably 
was  only  one  of  several  factors  in  your 
change.  Later  you'll  be  less  changeable. 

m  W  My  brother  is  10.  He  won't  stay 
\?  away  from  my  boy  friends.  They 
horse  around  with  him  and  he  thinks 
he  is  big  stuff.  The  one  way  to  keep 
him  from  bothering  when  my  friends 
are  visiting  is  to  bribe  him.  I'm  running 
out  of  money.  What  can  I  do? — K.A. 

A  Talk  with  your  parents.  They 
should  be  willing  to  take  a  hand. 
If  at  first  they  aren't  willing,  ask  them 
to  check  with  some  other  parents.  Girls 
should  be  able  to  have  boy  friends  visit 
without    being   troubled    by    brothers. 


Teens:  Don't  let  your  problems  go  un- 
solved. Dr.  Barbour,  an  experienced 
counselor,  will  answer  your  questions 
and  hold  your  name  and  address  in 
confidence.  Write  him  c/o  Together, 
740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  III.— Eds. 
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'Daddy,  I  Want  an 

Ice  Cream  Cone!' 


The    children    thought 

45  cents  was  pretty  steep  for 

hot  dogs — but  things 

looked  a  good  bit  rosier  after 

they  had  received  their  change. 


D 


'ADDY,  I  want  a  candy  bar  .  .  ." 
"Mommy,  can  I  have  a  ride  on  the 
merry-go-round?  .  .  ."  "Daddy,  I 
want  .  .  ." 

A  familiar  refrain?  It  certainly  is 
to  most  parents.  Moreover,  it  often 
takes  on  the  cadence  of  a  chant  that 
sends  the  pleasures  of  a  day's  outing, 
or  the  family  vacation,  vanishing  into 
the  thin  air  of  exasperation. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  first 
roughed  out  plans  for  taking  our 
four  lively  youngsters — all  under  10 


— on  a  camping  vacation,  their  moth- 
er and  I  realized  that  the  "1  want" 
theme  could  develop  all  the  irritating 
aspects  of  a  symphony  played  by 
mosquitoes.  But  we  finally  worked 
out  a   plan  of  action   to   meet   it. 

Our  plan  called  for  us  to  drive 
from  home  in  Bolivar,  in  western 
New  York  State,  to  Hebron,  New 
Hampshire,  for  a  week's  stay  at  a 
friend's  farm.  From  there,  we  would 
cross  Lake  Champlain  by  ferry  and 
would    then    drive    back    home    to 


Md/ 
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Bolivar  by  way  of  the  Adimndacks. 

In  the  Aclirondacks  we  would 
camp  out  using  a  tent,  a  camp  cook 
stove,  a  refrigerator  box,  sleeping 
bags,  and  air  mattresses.  I  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  camper  since  Boy 
Scout  days;  my  wife  is  an  incurable 
picnicker,  and  we  wanted  our  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  share  our  love  of  the 
outdoors  as  early  in  their  lives  as 
possible. 

The  big  question  in  our  minds 
was: 

Were  our  children  too  young  to 
learn  something  about  the  inelastic 
quality  of  money — or  were  we  con- 
demned to  listen  to  an  endless  "I 
want"  refrain  throughout  the  days 
and  nights  of  our  trip? 

Janet  Lynne,  the  baby,  was  only 
2!/2  and  obviously  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  money-handling 
plan  we  made.  But  the  three  older 
children  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
trip  and,  we  hoped,  nearer  the  age 
of  "financial  responsibility."  Billy, 
nine,  and  Bobby,  seven,  were  talking 
of  nothing  but  camping  in  the  moun- 
tains. Five-year-old  Marjorie  Kath- 
leen, called  Peaches  because  she  was 
blonde  and  rosy-cheeked,  couldn't 
wait  for  "the  picnic." 

Admittedly,  the  children  were  still 
pretty  young.  But  any  pastor  of  a 
small  church  expects  big  things  of 
people,  and  his  wife  has  to  be  an 
optimist.  We  decided  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  give  our  children  their 
first  real  taste  of  co-operative  Chris- 
tian living  and  family  finance. 

Shortly  before  leaving,  we  called 
a  solemn  family  council  to  explain 
our  plans.  We  gave  each  of  the  three- 
older  children  $5  to  spend  on  the  way 
to  New  Hampshire.  Mother  and  I 
each  drew  the  same  amount  from 
the  family  budget.  The  baby  was  to 
go  along  "free."  Out  of  the  $5,  each 
would  buy  his  own  food,  ice  cream, 
rides,  and  treats. 

I  can  still  hear  Billy  saying,  "Oh, 
boy,"  as  he  looked  at  the  riches  in 
his  hand.  He  was  obviously  relishing 
the  thought  of  the  luxuries  his  wealth 
would  bring  him.  He  was  still  ex- 
claiming happily  as  I  put  the  car  in 
gear  and  we  started  off  on  our  trip 
— and  our  experiment. 

The  first  meal  was  a  quick  snack 
at  a  roadside  stand — hot  dogs,  French 
fries,  a  cold  drink.  The  bill:  45  cents 
each.  This  sounded  pretty  steep  to 
the  youngsters,  when   they  remem- 


bered they  could  get  all  the  hot  dogs 
they  wanted  at  home — free.  But  when 
each  received  four  $1  bills  and  some 
coins  in  change,  the  world  once  more 
took  on  a  rosy  hue.  They  could  live 
again — at  least  until  we  were  coming 
off  the  Thruway  and  I  asked  for  10 
cents  from  each  of  them  to  help  pay 
the  $2.25  toll. 

It  was  hard  for  Peaches  to  under- 
stand why  you  had  to  pay  "just  to 
ride  on  a  road."  Her  curls  bobbed  as 
she  shook  her  head  in  disbelief,  but 
this  was  co-operative  family  living. 
Reluctantly  she  put  her  dime  in  my 
hand. 


"Yeah','  Bobby   replied,  "we 

won't  have  any  money  left." 

It  had  been  dark  and  stormy  on 
the  Thruway.  Now,  with  the  rain 
continuing,  we  began  to  look  for  a 
hotel.  The  first  one  had  a  lovely  room 
— and  on  the  family  plan,  too.  But 
even  though  the  children  could  stay 
"free,"  the  rate  for  Mommy  and 
Daddy  was  $15.  On  our  own  co- 
operative family  plan,  this  would 
have  been  $3  apiece. 

"Three  dollars!"  Billy  exclaimed. 
"Just  for  a  place  to  sleep?  Let's  sleep 
in  the  car."  We  decided  it  would  be 
wisest  to  drive  on. 

The  evening  meal  didn't  make  the 
children  feel  any  richer.  Here,  too, 
they  had  to  spend  money — a  whole 
<S5  cents  for  spaghetti,  the  cheapest 
food  on  the  menu,  and  not  good  like 
Mommy's  either. 

As    we    left    the    restaurant,    Billy 


said  sadly  to  his  brother,  "Bob,  we'd 
better  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  make 
some  peanut-butter  sandwiches  for 
us  to  eat." 

"Yeah,"  Bobby  replied,  "we  won't 
have  any  money  left,  the  way  we're 
spending  it." 

Billy  thought  it  over  for  a  moment, 
then  added  desperately,  "That's  why 
we'd  better  sleep  in  the  car.  If  we  go 
to  a  hotel,  we  use  up  a  whole  $3 — 
and  we  have  only  $3  and  some 
change  left  now." 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  however, 
we  saw  a  modest  motel  and  stopped 
to  take  a  look.  Two  double  beds  in 
one  cabin  would  sleep  four,  and  by 
using  our  air  mattresses  and  sleep- 
ing bags  on  the  floor  we  could  sleep 
six.  Eight  dollars  please!  Mother  and 
I  offered  to  pay  $2.50  apiece  if  the 
children  would  each  pay  $1,  and 
after  some  deliberation  it  was  agreed 
that,  since  it  was  dark  and  wet  out- 
side, this  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Dropping  off  to  sleep,  I  heard  the 
voices  of  the  two  boys  mingling  with 
the  sound  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 
They  were  discussing  the  problem  of 
expenses  in  awed  tones.  "Just  think 
of  paying  a  whole  dollar  to  sleep  on 
the  floor,"  Bobby  said  wonderingly. 
All  that  Billy,  stunned  by  his  intro- 
duction to  "high  finance,"  could  re- 
ply was,  "Yeah!" 

The  next  day  we  bought  groceries 
so  we  could  cook  out  and  it  was  a 
shock  to  the  children  to  learn  that  even 
picnics  cost  money.  By  this  time  con- 
serving their  dwindling  funds  had 
become  a  real  challenge. 

Finally,  we  arrived  at  Hebron, 
where  they  were  happy  to  turn  all 
money  problems  back  to  Daddy. 
Nevertheless,  struggling  with  "high 
finance"  had  given  them  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  family  pocket- 
book's  limitations. 

In  fact,  we  found  the  experience 
so  successful  that  we  held  a  family 
council  shortly  after  we  got  home 
and  made  out  a  budget  in  which 
parents  and  children  alike  played 
a  part.  Together  we  set  aside  the 
monev  for  the  tithe,  utilities,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  items.  And  each 
of  us  received  his  individual  monthly 
allowance. 

We  feel  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  our  vacation  experience  in 
co-operative  finance  led  us  to  the 
pathway  of  stewardship  training,  so 
vital  to  happy  Christian  living. 
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In  the  Grand  Tetons,  David  Robertson' s  "choir  loft"  is  awesome  in  its  grandeur. 


Our  National  Parks 


21.MERICANS  seeking  scenic  beauty  and  out- 
door recreation  find  both  in  ample  measure  amid 
the  millions  of  unspoiled  acres  set  aside  in  our 
great  system  of  national  parks. 

Until  late  years,  however,  little  was  done  in 
the  parks  to  provide  an  organized  program  of 
spiritual  re-creation  for  millions  of  vacationists 
and  thousands  of  summer  workers,  far  from 
church  and  home.  Then,  in  1952,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  launched  a  new  interde- 
nominational ministry;  now  it  has  grown  to  the 


point  where  142  seminary  students  will  serve  as 
chaplains  in  29  parks  this  summer.  During  the 
week,  these  student  ministers  will  work  in  those 
same  parks  as  truck  drivers,  room  clerks,  cabin 
boys,  commissary  stewards. 

This  unusual  Christian  ministry  includes  every- 
thing from  regular  Sunday  services  to  Bible 
study  and  personal  witnessing.  The  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Warren  W.  Ost — 
who,  as  a  student  minister,  once  worked  as  a 
bellhop  at  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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Cathedral  in  a  canyon: 

the  colorful  pinnacles  and 

spires  of  Bryce  Canyon  in  Utah 

tower  high  and  humble 

the  edifices  of  man. 


Pulpits  in  national  paries,  indoors  and  out,  are  shared  by  student 

ministers  of  21  Protestant  denominations. 

This  chapel  is  at  Grand  Teton  National  Par\,  Wyoming. 


Where  Student  Ministers  S 


erve 


ALASKA Mounf  McKinley  National  Park. 

ARIZONA Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (north  and  south  rims). 

CALIFORNIA Death  Valley  and  Devils  Postpile*  National 

Monuments,  Kings  Canyon,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Yosemite, 
and  Sequoia  National  Parks. 

COLORADO Mesa  Verde  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks, 

Shadow  Mountain  National  Recreation  Area. 

FLORIDA Everglades  National  Park. 

MICHIGAN Isle  Royale  National  Park. 

MONTANA Glacier   National  Park. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 8/ue  Ridge  Parkway  (Doughton  Park  area). 

OREGON Mounf  Hood  National  Forest,  Crater  Lake  National 

Park,  Oregon  Caves  National  Monument. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA Badlands  National  Monument,  Black  Hills  Area, 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 

TEXAS Big  Bend  National  Park. 

UTAH Bryce  Canyon  and  lion  National  Parks. 

VIRGINIA Shenandoah  National  Park. 

WASHINGTON Mounf  Rainier  and  Olympic  National  Parks. 

WYOMING Devils  Tower  National  Monument* ,  Grand  Teton  and 

Yellowstone  National  Parks. 

'Services  not  scheduled  for  1959 
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Sunrise  over  the  canyon:  i  million 

visitors  a  year—and  many  tarry  to  worship. 


"THERE!  Empty  your  heads  of  all  vanity  and 
look!"  The  speaker  was  John  Muir,  often  credited 
with  being  the  father  of  our  national  parks.  He 
had  brought  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  and 
friends  to  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

"It  is  a  veritable  Book  of  Revelation!"  Bur- 
roughs exclaimed  in  awe. 

As  the  Colorado  River  rambles  out  of  Utah 
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It     fell 
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Shrine  for  the  ages:  nature's  stupendous  handiwork  inspires  reverence  in  all  who  stand  here. 


into  northern  Arizona  it  becomes  a  giant  hand 
which,  for  a  billion  years,  has  gouged  and 
sculptured  the  canyon  out  of  the  earth's  face. 
Visitors  are  staggered  by  an  immensity  and 
grandeur  beyond  belief;  some  who  see  this  truly 
sublime  spectacle  drop  to  their  knees  in  prayer. 
Here,  as  it  stretches  toward  the  horizon  or 
plunges  deep  into  the  earth,  the  Grand  Canyon 


is  truly  one  of  nature's  greatest  masterpieces. 
Before  the  first  Spanish  explorer  stumbled  onto 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  1540,  the  red  men  were 
awed  by  the  Great  Spirit's  handiwork.  And  the 
same  forces  that  began  work  before  man  ap- 
peared on  the  earth  are  still  on  the  move  in  the 
Grand  Canyon — one  of  our  great  national  parks 
which  is  practically  a  ministry  in  itself. 
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A  reverent  group,  photographed  last  year  at  maladroitly  named  Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyoming. 


Typical  sign  directing 
worshipers  to  services  in  a  par\. 


WHILE  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
didn't  originate  the  idea  of  a  ministry  in  the 
national  parks,  the  work  has  grown  rapidly 
since  the  Council  co-ordinated  it  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  seven  years  ago.  Earlier,  local  churches 
of  various  denominations  supplied  pastors  and 
area  religious  programs.  Many  communities  near 
some  of  the  less-isolated  parks  still  do  so. 
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Meadow  in  the  sky:  the  gay  flowers  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  seem  to  nod  pleasantly  to  hi\ers  passing  along  the  trail. 


.  .  .  irom  rugged  mountains  to  desert  splend 


or 


By  the  turn  of  the  river:  nearly  yoo.ooo  acres  make  up  the  Big  Bend  Park  in  mountains  and  deserts  near  the  Rio  Grande. 


® 


Lincoln's  face  hewn  in  eternal  granite  by  Gutzon  Borglum 

atop  Mount  Rushmore  in  the  Blac\  Hills  of 

South  Dakota.  Lincoln,  Washington,  Jefferson, 

and  Theodore  Roosevelt  exemplify  moral  and  spiritual 

resources  that  undergird  "The  American  Dream" 
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Can  Girls 


Reform  Boys 
After  Marriage? 


By  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 

Consulting  psychologist,  physician,  author, 
newspaper  columnist,  and  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  at  the  Chicago  Temple,  Methodist 


I 


F  A  GIRL  falls  in  love  with  an 
ex-convict  and  wants  to  marry  him, 
what  are  her  chances  of  helping  him 
turn  his  back  on  his  past  so  they 
can  build  a  solid  future  together? 

Over  the  years  I've  encountered 
hundreds  of  such  cases.  Take  Hilda, 
for  example. 

Hilda  was  a  shy  coed  whose 
domineering  parents  had  made  her 
decisions  for  her.  Her  mother  had 
picked  out  her  clothes,  her  college, 
her  friends. 

Then  Hilda  met  Carl.  She  became 
infatuated  with  him  although  her 
parents — and  friends — vetoed  him  as 
a  suitor. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Crane,"  Hilda  protested, 
"I  can  never  be  happy  without  Carl. 
I  realize  he  has  been  bad  at  times 
and  even  has  served  a  prison  term.  I 
know  everybody  is  against  him.  But 
Carl  says  I  am  the  only  good  person 
he  has  ever  met.  I  am  sure  I  can  re- 
form him  after  we  get  married. 

"Besides,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  Christian  act  for  me  to  marry 
him  and  try  to  lead  him  to  a  better 
life?" 

Carl  had  been  in  prison  three  times. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  armed 
robbery  and  assault.  In  fact,  he  drove 
Hilda  to  my  office  in  a  stolen  car! 

Obviously,  anyone  might  violate 
the  law   sometime   and   be   arrested. 


But  when  somebody  lands  in  prison 
three  times,  we  psychologists  regard 
him  as  a  bad  risk.  Certainly  it's  possi- 
ble that  such  a  man  might  do  an 
about-face,  as  during  a  religious  meet- 
ing. But  do  you  believe  it  is  probable 
Carl  would  do  so? 

And  do  you  think  Hilda's  love  for 
Carl  is  largely  a  missionary  fervor  to 
convert  him  to  the  Christian  way  of 
life?  Or  is  her  repressed  ego  so  de- 
lighted with  his  compliments  and 
attention  that  she  is  emotionally  in- 
toxicated ? 

Suppose  we  analyze  the  situation. 
If  Hilda  wants  to  convert  souls, 
couldn't  she  become  a  missionary  and 
lead  many  people  to  Christ  instead 
of  concentrating  on  one  man  and 
marrying  a  convicted  criminal? 

When  vou  pick  a  mate,  you  should 
realize  that  you  thereby  cast  the 
proxy  votes  for  your  future  children. 
And  those  children  will  not  be  so 
influenced  by  how  a  man  treats  you 
under  a  romantic  moon  as  they  will 
by  whether  he  is  a  good  dad  who 
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is  active  in  Sunday  school,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  PTA. 

Btit  Hilda's  starved  ego  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  attention  she 
receives  from  Carl  that  she  does  not 
look  ahead.  Like  Esau,  she  is  likely 
to  sell  out  for  little  because  of  her 
selfish  delight  in  masculine  attention. 

This  feeling  that  they  can  render 
a  constructive  service  by  helping 
somebody  who  is  down  and  out,  or 
ostracized,  or  otherwise  needs  a  help- 
ing hand  is  an  ego-inflating  influence 
that  leads  many  girls  into  the  kind  of 
situation  in  which  Hilda  found  her- 
self. 

Another  major  motivation  in  such 
cases  is  a  secret  feeling  of  inferiority 
or  sinfulness  held  by  the  girl.  This 
may  be  based  on  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances in  her  childhood  which  have 
never  been  confessed.  As  a  result, 
she  tends  to  identify  herself  with  the 
ostracized  person.  In  her  resulting 
fondness  for  the  underdog  she  sym- 
bolizes her  secret  yearning  to  be 
similarly  forgiven  if  she  should 
publicly  admit  her  inner  sins. 

In  addition,  many  girls,  morally 
virtuous,  are  subconsciously  stimu- 
lated by  the  exciting  feeling  that  a 
disapproved  bov  friend  may  be  more 
inclined  to  make  passes.  The  adage 
which  warns  that  "moths  can't  stay 
away  from  a  flame"  holds  true  to  a 
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certain  degree  with  virtuous  women. 
A  rogue  seems  to  have  no  difficulty 
attracting  good  women  who,  under 
the  conscious  guise  of  trying  to  help 
him,  are  actually  motivated  sub- 
consciously by  the  thought  that 
maybe  he  will  make  advances  to 
them,  too. 

Many  girls  let  their  own  inner 
tensions  and  neurotic  condition  be- 
tray them  into  unwise  romances.  If 
they  could  face  reality,  they'd  avoid 
needless  heartache  later. 

It's  said  that  it  requires  two  good 
women  to  produce  a  good  husband. 
The  first  should  be  his  mother.  If 
she  permits  her  son  to  grow  up  as  a 
selfish,  temper-tantrum  brat,  then 
even  an  angel  might  not  be  able  to 


make  a  success  of  marriage  to  him. 

God  surely  wants  us  to  be  smart 
Christians  instead  of  the  stupid  va- 
riety who  take  unnecessary  chances. 
Surely  he  means  us  to  be  scientific, 
to  watch  the  batting  averages,  in- 
stead of  imposing  on  his  generosity 
by  taking  long  chances.  If  a  girl's 
choice  of  a  suitor  is  vigorously  op- 
posed by  her  parents  and  her  close 
personal  friends,  she'd  better  face  her 
inner  conflicts  and  ask  the  advice  of 
her  pastor,  her  physician,  or  another 
competent  adviser. 

Nita  is  an  example  of  what  I'm 
saying.  She  was  a  minister's  daughter. 
Excessive  coercion  from  her  father 
had  alienated  her  and  she  was  rebel- 
lious. In  college  she  learned  to  smoke 


and  went  out  of  her  way  to  flaunt 
her  use  of  liquor.  Although  she  didn't 
consciously  realize  it,  she  adopted 
these  habits  as  an  indirect  way  of 
striking  back  at  her  father.  And  she 
may  have  had  some  justification,  for 
her  dad  was  ultra-strict.  He  had 
never  permitted  her  to  go  to  a  movie 
or  to  school  athletic  events.  Dances 
had  been  taboo. 

Nita's  revolt  at  college  progressed 
to  her  joining  a  radical  club  and 
espousing  atheism.  She  seemed  to 
delight  in  defying  all  rules.  Then  she 
met  Tony.  He,  too,  was  a  rebel.  He 
had  no  regular  job;  he  frequented 
a  bookie  joint;  he  got  drunk;  he  was 
a  cop  hater. 

Nita   immediately   claimed    to   be 


But  Now  Read  On 

We  asked  three  readers — a  grand- 
mother, a  criminologist,  and  a  re- 
formed delinquent — to  tell  us  what 
they  think.  If  you,  too,  have  strong 
views  on  this  problem,  we  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you. — Eds. 


LaMar  Warric\  and  grandchildren: 
She  taught  journalism  at  Northwestern. 


SOME  MAY  REFORM 

Says:   LaMar  Sheridan  Warrick 

Homemaker,    long-time    Methodist ,    and 
mother   of  a  son,   now  grown. 


AFTER  I  HAD  READ  Dr.  Crane's 
article  my  subconscious  must  have 
gone  to  work.  For  as  I  washed  dishes 
that  noon  I  found  myself  remember- 
ing a  ditty  from  a  long-ago  college 
show.  It  went  something  like  this: 
/  just  can't  help  a-loving  that  man — 
He  ta\cs  me  riding  in  his  moving  van. 
He's  furnishing  our  flat  on  the  install- 
ment plan 
Picking  up  the  furniture  wherever  he 

can  .  .  . 
.  .  .  He's  got  such  taking  ways  he  too\ 

my  heart  and  han  — 
/   just   can't    help   a-loving   that    man. 
Now   the    ladv    of   the    son<i    was 


obviously  no  angel.  She  and  her 
burglar  husband  probably  ended  up 
spending  some  contemplative  inter- 
vals in  «o«-moving  jails.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  midst  of  her  dishonesty 
she  was  at  least  more  realistic  than 
Hilda.  Hilda  spent  part  of  one  day 
riding  with  her  ex-convict  boy  friend 
in  a  stolen  auto,  and  another  part  of 
the  same  day  trying  to  persuade  a 
consulting  psychologist  (of  all  peo- 
ple!) that  it  was  her  Christian  duty 
to  marry  Carl.  I'm  afraid  I  would 
have  little  patience  with  Hilda. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  a  certain 
sympathy  for  Nita.  Here  you  have 
a  girl  reared  in  an  ultra-puritanical 
home,  a  girl  not  allowed  to  go  to 
movies,  football  games,  or  dances. 
Probably  Nita's  father  would  frown 
on  television,  too.  Such  stern  parental 
domination  might  well  antagonize  a 


high-spirited  boy  or  girl  to  the  point 
of  rebellion.  Nita's  rebellion  was  so 
extreme  that  she  became  infatuated 
with  a  no-good  just  because  he  was 
a  rebel,  too. 

But  note  several  things  about  Nita. 
When  her  worried  faculty  adviser 
finally  persuaded  her  to  consult  Dr. 
Crane,  she  listened  to  him.  And  she 
tried  to  figure  out  why  she  had  put 
on  a  hardboiled  act  and  why  she  had 
proceeded  to  fall  in  love  with  an  anti- 
social boy  like  Tony. 

In  the  end  she  "got  the  victory,"  to 
use  an  old  Methodist  phrase.  Instead 
of  eloping,  she  broke  off  her  romance. 
That  she  happened  to  do  so  just  a 
few  weeks  before  Tony  killed  a  man 
is  a  hair-raising  sequel  to  Nita's  story, 
but  it  isn't  the  most  important  part 
of  it.  What  is  vital  is  the  fact  that  she 
did  listen  carefully  to  Dr.  Crane  and 
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infatuated  with  Tony.  When  she 
found  that  her  parents  objected  to 
him,  she  planned  to  elope.  Her 
faculty  adviser  persuaded  her  to  visit 
me  first. 

I  explained  to  her  what  was  really 
happening — how  she  was  letting 
a  childhood  hatred  of  her  strict  dad 
make  her  a  slave  to  antisocial  be- 
havior. And  I  pointed  out  that  she 
was  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
her  future  children. 

I  also  showed  her  how  her  father 
was  a  product  of  his  own  childhood 
environment,  which  had  made  him 
almost  a  religious  tyrant.  "Nita,"  I 
told  her,  "if  you  had  grown  up  in 
the  same  surroundings  your  father 
did,  you  might  have  been  exactly  like 


him.  Don't  be  too  harsh.  He  loves 
you  and  thought  he  was  doing  what 
was  best." 

She  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  for 
half  a  hour.  When  she  left,  she 
thanked  me  and,  although  I  had  not 
insisted  that  she  break  up  with  Tony, 
she  voluntarily  let  the  romance  fade. 
It  was  lucky  for  her,  too,  because 
Tony  killed  a  man  in  a  holdup  a  few 
weeks  later. 

If  some  romanticists  think  I  am 
too  matter  of  fact  and  coldly  scienti- 
fic, let  me  remind  them  that  it  is 
wise  to  test  your  love  affair  to  see  if 
it  is  infatuation  or  true  love.  In  true 
love  you  are  unselfish  and  motivated 
by  what  is  logically  best  for  others 
involved  (your  sweetheart  and  future 


children).  Infatuation,  however,  is  a 
selfish  emotion  in  which  you  arc 
primarily  concerned  with  your  own 
sensual  pleasure. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  a 
success  out  of  marriage,  even  to  a 
first-class  man  who  truly  loves  you 
and  helps  you  establish  a  Christian 
home.  Beware,  therefore,  of  accepting 
second-rate  husband  material  because 
the  man  symbolizes  your  own  secret 
conflicts.  You  may  not  really  love 
him  at  all;  you  may  simply  be  using 
him  as  a  symbol  to  which  you  can 
rally  your  own  defense. 

For  a  permanently  happy  home,  a 
woman  must  distinguish  between 
this  empathy,  or  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  true  love. 


Virgil  Peterson:  As  an  FBI 
agent  he  helped  to  trap  Dillinger. 


Elii'ood  Broo\ins 
and  family:  His  wife 
and  a  Methodist 
minister  put 
him  on  the 
right  path. 


she  did  admit  she  had  been  a  pretty 
mixed-up  girl.  In  spite  of  her  father's 
overstrictness,  he  must  have  instilled 
certain   fine  character  traits  in  her. 

I  did  not  quite  understand  Dr. 
Crane,  though,  when  he  spoke  of 
examining  love  scientifically.  Young 
lovers  seldom  spend  much  time  dis- 
cussing their  suitability  for  leadership 
in  future  PTA  meetings.  They  usual- 
ly just  say,  "I  don't  know  why  I  love 
you,  but  I  do." 

The  fact  that  most  people  "fall 
in  love"  instead  of  reasoning  them- 
selves into  a  suitable  match  does  not 
alter  another  fact:  falling  in  love  with 
the  wrong  person  can  make  for 
tragedy,  as  Dr.  Crane  points  out. 
Nevertheless,  when  considering  in- 
fatuation as  opposed  to  true  devotion 
I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  make 
the     distinction     between     "mixed- 


up"  young  people  and  criminals. 
As  a  teacher  and  writer  I  have  not 
happened  to  come  in  contact  with 
hundreds  of  girls  determined  to 
marry  criminals — in  fact,  I  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  any.  However, 
I  have  known  boys  and  girls  who 
were  not  thinking  straight  about  love 
and  marriage  and  human  society. 
Some  have  landed  in  divorce  courts, 
some  have  not.  For  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  falling  in  love  (not  becom- 
ing infatuated)  with  a  fine  person, 
getting  married  after  a  suitable  en- 
gagement period  (not  eloping),  and 
— most  important  of  all — being  re- 
formed into  a  relationship  with  life 
which  makes  room  for  God,  whose 
divine  love  "passeth  all  understand- 
ing," may  turn  even  a  "crazy, 
mixed-up  kid"  into  a  fine  man  or 
woman. 


CHANCES  ARE  SLIM 


Warns:    Virgil   W.   Peterson 

Ex-FBI    agent,    now    Operating     Director 
of  the  Chicago   Crime  Commission. 


IT'S  DANGEROUS  to  oversimpli- 
fy. But  I  can  say  definitely  that  the 
odds  are  heavily  against  the  success 
of  a  marriage  between  a  young  man 
with  a  prison  record  and  a  girl  who 
hopes  to  reform  him. 

Habitual  violations  of  the  law  are 
symptoms  of  personality  or  character 
defects.  Criminals  have  a  strong  de- 
termination to  take  what  they  want, 
when  they  want  it — regardless  of  any- 
one else.  Some  have  no  sense  of  right 
or  wrong.  If  a  man  regularly  flouts 
the  law,  he  can  be  expected  to 
flout  the  laws  of  decency  with  respect 
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to  marriage.  If  he  has  habitually  re- 
belled against  society,  he  obviously 
doesn't  respect  any  kind  of  restraint, 
and  that  includes  the  restraints  im- 
plicit in  the  closest  of  human  rela- 
tions. 

I'm  sure  there  is  an  occasional 
criminal  who  is  thoughtful  of  his 
wife  and  children,  but  this  is  an 
exception.  If  a  man  is,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  lawless,  he's  the 
same  way  with  respect  to  his  family. 
In  other  words,  he's  a  libertine  and 
no  more  considerate  of  his  family 
than  he  is  of  anybody  who  happens 
to  cross  his  path.  I  personally  know 
this  to  be  true  of  many  criminals.  To 
the  criminal,  his  own  desires  come 
before  anything  else. 

Almost  all  the  notorious  criminals 
want  respectability  and  a  lot  of  them 
want  their  children  to  be  much  dif- 
ferent than  they  are.  Yet  not  one  of 
them  will  do  the  thing  that  would 
give  them  respectability — none  of 
them  will  go  to  work  and  earn  an 
honest  living.  The  drive  that  got 
them  into  criminal  activities  is  more 
important  to  them  than  the  respec- 
tability they  say  they  want. 

This  is  the  personality  pattern  of 
the  habitual  criminal.  Of  course,  the 
chances  of  reform  are  better  if  you're 
thinking  of  a  boy  who  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  group  and  has  made 
one  slip,  and  is  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  it  afterward.  I'm  not  trying  to 
minimize  such  an  offense,  but  here 
the  chances  are  certainly  much  better 
than  they  are  if  an  individual  has  en- 
gaged in  crimes  that  may  have  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  others. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  a  youngster 
who  has  run  into  more  or  less  serious 
difficulty  even  two  or  three  times 
might  still  meet  someone  who  could 
hit  the  right  chord  in  his  character 
and  inspire  him  to  change.  I  say 
this  could  happen  and  there  have 
been  some  cases  where  it  has,  but 
looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  probabil- 
ity, you  have  to  recognize  that  the 
chances  are  against  it. 

There  are  two  important  points 
I  would  make:  The  first  is,  no  man 
is  going  to  reform  unless  he  has  a 
genuine  desire  to  do  so.  The  second 
is,  if  his  reformation  is  going  to  be 
successful  it  should  come  before  mar- 
riage instead  of  after  it.  For  if  a  man 
won't  change  his  ways  before  mar- 
riage it's  almost  a  certainty  that  he 
won't  change  them  afterward. 


A  BOY  CAN  REFORM 

Says:   Elwood  G.   Brookins 

Former    delinquent,    now    a    husband, 
father — and    church   worker. 

IT  IS  possible  to  reform  after  mar- 
riage— with  the  help  of  an  under- 
standing wife  and  people  who  have 
faith  in  you.  I  know.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas,  1949,  I  stood -in  a  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  courtroom  and 
listened  to  the  judge  list  the  offenses 
for  which  I  had  been  arrested  the 
night  before.  Assault  and  battery, 
disturbing  the  peace,  resisting  arrest. 
Shots  had  been  fired,  and  though  I 
hadn't  been  hit  my  nose  had  been 
broken  in  my  futile  attempt  to  escape. 
I  must  have  made  a  pretty  picture 
standing  there  with  my  battered  face 
and  cocky  air! 

The  cockiness,  though,  was  only  on 
the  outside.  Because  all  at  once  I 
saw  myself  for  what  I  was — a  no- 
good  going  no  place.  I  could  have 
crawled  into  a  hole.  There  was  Dana, 
my  wife,  just  a  kid  herself,  with  our 
baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  her 
father,  with  a  respected  position  in 
the  community.  And  looming  beside 
them  was  the  Rev.  George  A.  Boss, 
pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Community 
Methodist  Church,  who  had  married 
us  the  year  before.  He  stood  out 
from  everyone  else,  his  eyes  not 
reproaching  me  but  filled  with  sor- 
row. I  had  never  known  shame, 
smallness,  remorse,  guilt,  or  anything 
like  that  before.  But  I  did  now. 

Mr.  Boss  had  come,  he  told  the 
judge,  to  vouch  for  my  character.  I 
remember  asking  myself,  "What 
character?" 

But  thanks  for  his  help,  my  age 
— 19,  and  a  good  lawyer,  I  got  off 
with  a  $500  fine  and  a  stern  warning 
that  another  escapade  would  mean 
prison. 

In  view  of  an  almost  classic  delin- 
quency record,  this  was  a  miraculous 
second  chance.  I  had  been  put  in  a 
detention  home  at  12  for  carrying  a 
stolen  gun.  In  junior  high  I'd  fought 
a  winning  battle  with  the  truant  of- 
ficer and  had  worked  nights  in  a 
bowling  alley  to  buy  flashy  clothes. 
What  I  couldn't  earn,  I  stole. 

Eventually  I  was  made  a  ward  of 
the  court,  which  took  me  away  from 
my  father  and  stepmother — thev  both 
worked — and  sent  me  to  live  with  a 
family  who  had  a  farm.  They  made 


me  work  hard,  but  they  offered  no 
love  or  understanding  in  return. 
Admiration  I  found,  though,  from 
my  gang.  They  looked  to  me  as  their 
leader  because  I  could  hit  the  hardest, 
steal  the  most,  drive  the  fastest,  wear 
the  flashiest  clothes,  and  outwit  the 
smartest  cop. 

When  I  was  16  my  father  signed 
me  into  the  Army  where,  because  of 
my  size  and  build,  I  was  made  an 
MP.  I  drank  and  fought  my  way 
through  my  hitch;  my  discharge  in 
1948  was  neither  honorable  nor  dis- 
honorable, but  a  discharge  for  the 
convenience  of  the  government. 

That  was  the  boy  my  wife  married. 
She  was  a  fine  girl,  from  a  church- 
going  family,  but  religion  played 
virtually  no  part  in  the  early  days  of 
our  marriage.  In  fact,  my  appearance 
in  court  that  December  day  was  the 
third  time  I'd  been  in  trouble  in  the 
year  we'd  been  married. 

My  transformation  didn't  come 
overnight  after  I  walked  out  of  court 
for  the  last  time.  And  let  nobody 
believe  it  was  easy.  I  still  drank  too 
much.  But  slowly  I  began  to 
straighten  out. 

Then  a  year  or  so  ago  Dana  and 
I  went  on  a  hayride  with  the  St. 
Stephen's  Couples'  Club.  We  enjoyed 
it  so  much  we  felt  we  should  at 
least  visit  the  church  where  we'd 
been  married.  And  once  there  we 
found  they  badly  needed  young  peo- 
ple's help — how  badly  you  can  judge- 
by  the  fact  that  now  I  have  become 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  a 
steward,  and  chairman  of  the 
Couples'  Club.  Dana  is  chairman  of 
the  Queen  Esther  WSCS  Circle. 

I  work  at  Crane-Pacific,  which 
makes  plumbing  fixtures.  And  there 
I've  become  shop  steward  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  negotiating  commit- 
tee. I'm  going  to  school  at  night, 
too;  I  want  to  end  up  with  a  college 
degree  so  I  can  become  a  juvenile 
counselor.  Our  four  children  are  four 
good  reasons  why  I  want  to  help 
youngsters,  but  this  aim  also  stems 
from  another,  deeper,  reason. 

The  other  day  my  wife  said,  "Ac- 
cording to  Jesus,  the  path  to  heaven 
is  narrow.  I  think  your  toes  were 
pointed  in  the  right  direction,  even 
in  those  delinquent  days.  Only  your 
head  got  lost  for  a  time." 

I  want  to  help  keep  other  bovs  and 
girls  from  losing  their  heads  as  I 
did  mine. 
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.LMOST  everybody  becomes  a 
reporter  sometime  in  his  church 
work — often  when  sent  to  a  religious 
conference  with  orders  to  report  back 
on  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

Here  are  tips  on  how  to  do  a  good 
job,  keeping  in  mind  that  you  must 
be  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  pool : 
your  report  should  cause  waves  of 
inspiration  in  the  members,  spread- 
ing in  ever-widening  circles  through 
them  to  others. 

First,  you  will  need  the  proper 
supplies.  Next,  you  must  know  the 
right  procedure.  And  finally,  you 
have  to  organize  your  report  for  the 
congregation  and  deliver  it  effec- 
tively. Here's  the  method  I  recom- 
mend, step  by  step: 

Supplies:  Pencils,  pens,  two  note- 
books. I  prefer  pens;  they  never  need 
sharpening.  Notebooks  with  heavy 
covers  are  easier  to  write  in.  The 
loose-leaf  type  is  best  because  you 
can  easily  add  pages.  Choose  one 
that  fits  your  pocket  or  purse,  but 
be  sure  that  it's  large  enough  for 
easy  writing. 

Coverage:  Before  the  conference, 
study   the   program.  Note  how  the 


events  and  speakers  relate  to  the  con- 
lerence's  theme.  Then  prepare  an  out- 
line, covering  the  main  theme, 
speakers,  reports,  resolutions,  elec- 
tions, pageants,  and  similar  items. 
Be  sure  to  absorb  local  color  by  tak- 
ing notes  on  such  things  as  the  city, 
auditorium,  conference  atmosphere, 
and  number  of  communities  repre- 
sented. From  informal  contacts  with 
delegates,  pick  up  other  opinions 
about  the  meeting. 

As  each  event  progresses,  take 
ample  notes  in  notebook  number  one, 
jotting  down  quotes — some  direct, 
some  indirect — on  each  speaker's 
main  points.  Make  your  notes  as  the 
speaker  talks;  if  you  wait  until  he 
finishes,  you  may  not  remember 
enough  details.  Or  you  may  find  you 
have  missed  the  precise  phrasing  that 
gave  meaning  to  a  key  passage. 

Review  your  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  day,  selecting  three  or  four  im- 
portant ideas  which  effectively  sup- 
port the  main  theme.  If  possible,  talk 
them  over  with  a  friend.  Then  trans- 
fer these  ideas  to  the  second  note- 
book. This  thus  becomes  a  condensed 
report  of  the  first   notes,   narrowing 


your  material  to  the  essential  points. 

When  you  return  home,  review 
both  sets  of  notes  several  times  to 
keep  details  from  fading  out  of  your 
memory. 

Reporting  back:  The  night  be- 
fore you  make  your  report  to  your 
congregation,  make  an  outline  on 
small  file  cards,  printing  large 
enough  so  you  can  read  at  a  glance. 
Gear  your  report  to  the  allotted  time. 
And  keep  both  notebooks  handy  for 
reference  in  answering  questions 
from  the  audience. 

Don't  give  a  chronological  report. 
Instead,  tell  first  about  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  transpired.  This 
will  win  attention  at  once.  And  be 
sure  your  report  has  unity,  solid  con- 
tent, validity,  and  audience  appeal. 
In  the  closing  section,  comment  on 
the  significance  of  the  conference  in 
specific  terms. 

You'll  find  that  preparing  and  pre- 
senting an  intelligent  report  will 
transform  the  conference  hours  into 
peak  moments  of  your  spiritual  life. 
And  you'll  gain,  too,  the  inner  satis- 
faction that  accompanies  a  significant 
job  done  well. 
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MAY  3 

If  a  king  judges  the  poor  with 
equity  his  throne  will  be 
established  for  ever. — Proverbs 
29:14 

TjjJlNG  ROBERT  of  Sicily  is  de- 
1i!j\  scribed  in  Longfellow's  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn  as  a  proud,  haughty 
monarch  who  cared  only  for  his 
selfish  desires.  To  teach  him  humility 
and  justice,  an  angel  usurped  his 
throne.  The  king,  turned  into  a  court 
jester  chained  to  an  ape,  remained 
in  this  humiliating  condition  until  he 
met  the  Lord,  admitted  his  guilt,  and 
humbly  accepted  God's  will.  Then  he 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  a  very 
different  king. 

The  problem  of  humility  is  by 
no  means  confined  only  to  kings. 
The  instinct  to  lord  it  over  others 
is  one  that  must  be  fought  out  in 
each  individual. 

Persons  in  places  of  power  find  it 
easy  to  ignore  or  treat  unjustly  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  fight  back.  The 
power  may  be  political,  emotional, 
mental,  or  monetary — each  can  be 
used  as  the  power  of  a  king  over  his 
poor  subjects  to  bolster  one's  ego 
at  the  expense  of  another's  lesser 
abilities. 

The  king  who  is  so  self-centered 
as  to  use  his  subjects  for  his  own 
aggrandizement  is  likely  to  favor  the 
wealthy  and  talented  who  can  help 
him  and  disregard  the  poor  who  can 
yield  only  small  revenues.  Such  a 
kingdom  is  doomed. 

The  king  who  is  humble  and  ex- 
tends his  justice  to  the  poor — the 
people  who  can  do  little,  if  anything, 
for  him — is  building  a  lasting  king- 
dom. 

We  are  all  kings  over  the  kingdom 
of  our  personal  life.  Our  influence 
will  spread  and  last  in  proportion  to 
our  humility  and  justice,  backed  by 
Christian  goodness.  Our  personal  life 
stands  or  falls  on  the  quality  of  the 
king  who  rules  the  heart.  Too  many 
have  enthroned  self.  This  sort  of 
kingdom  is  doomed  because  it  will 
use   people.   If   Christ  is   enthroned, 
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there  will  be  a  "throne  .  .  .  estab- 
lished for  ever" — a  kingdom  that 
will  love  people. 

$rager:  Help  us,  O  God,  to  dethrone 
self  and  enthrone  Christ  in  our 
personal  kingdom  to  the  end  that 
we  might  love  as  we  ought  to  love 
and  build  a  life  that  will  be  in- 
fluential for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Amen. 

— EDWARD    S.    ZELLEY,    JR. 

MAY  10 

Let  the  prophet  who  has  a 
dream  tell  the  dream,  but  let 
him  who  has  my  word  speak 
my  word  faithfully.  What  has 
straw  in  common  with  wheat? 
says  the  Lord. — Jeremiah  23:28 

OME  CAN  BE  a  heaven  or  a 
hell.  That  fact  was  brought 
forcefully  to  my  mind  several  years 
ago  when  I  was  in  college.  Just  after 
the  Christmas  recess  one  of  my  class- 
mates, the  son  of  a  highly  successful 
psychiatrist,  attempted  to  kill  him- 
self. He  was  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  I  visited  him.  He  had  fine 
clothes,  plenty  of  spending  money, 
and  his  own  car.  His  grades  were 
above  average.  Seemingly  he  had 
everything  to  gladden  the  heart  and 
make  life  enjoyable. 

As  I  talked  to  him  that  day,  all  his 
bitterness  and  loneliness  burst  forth 
in  condemnation  of  his  parents.  "I 
ought  to  be  happy,"  he  said.  "I  have 
everything  money  can  buy.  But 
whenever  I  want  to  talk  to  my  par- 
ents, Dad  is  too  busy  making  money 
and  Mom  has  a  bridge  or  cocktail 
party  to  go  to." 

The  greatness  of  a  home  is  not 
measured  by  its  size,  its  cost,  or  the 
number  of  gadgets  it  contains.  The 
truly  great  home  is  one  where  love 
and  understanding  abide.  If  the 
parents  have  a  love  for  Christ  in 
their  hearts  they  will  manifest  that 
love  toward  their  children.  They  will 
lead  them  to  know  him  as  an  intimate 
friend.  They  will  teach  their  children 
to    talk    to    him    by    having    daily 


prayers  together.  They  will  teach 
them  God's  ways,  God's  truth,  God's 
love.  And  thus  parents  will  bring 
forth  the  full  kernel  of  wheat,  which 
is  their  Christian  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren and  to  God.  The  Christian  home 
is  one  where  parents  co-operate  with 
God  to  bring  the  children  to  the  full- 
ness of  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

What  a  responsibility — yet  what  a 
glorious  opportunity — rests  on  the 
heads  of  families! 

#rap;rr:  O  God,  our  Father,  so  fill 
our  hearts  with  thy  spirit  that  our 
homes  may  be  thy  dwelling  place, 
our  children  thy  children,  and  our 
families  as  one  with  thee.  In  Jesus 
Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

— THOMAS  H.   BAKER 


MAY  17 


Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your 
heart,  and  do  not  rely  on  your 
own  insight.  In  all  your  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  will 
make  straight  your  paths. — 
Proverbs  3:5-6 


7j  I  HREE  YOUNG  CHRISTIANS 
\£J/  working  with  students  were 
deeply  concerned  about  a  situation 
which  they  believed  was  contrary  to 
the  way  of  Christ.  They  had  many 
long  talks  trying  to  decide  what 
course  of  action  to  follow.  The  diffi- 
culties confronting  them  seemed 
overwhelming.  Realizing  how  inade- 
quate was  their  knowledge  and 
strength  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
they  sought  God's  guidance.  As  they 
prayed  together  the  light  of  God's 
truth  illumined  the  way. 

The  real  need  of  their  lives  had 
led  them  to  experience  a  more  dy- 
namic faith.  They  found  new  mean- 
ing in  the  words  of  the  ancient  wise 
man,  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your 
heart,  and  do  not  rely  on  your  own 
insight." 

In  our  day,  when  fears  regarding 
the  present  plague  us  and  anxieties 
as  to  the  future  hang  over  us  like 
a  dark  cloud,  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer to  our  deepest  need:    trust  in 
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God.  When  some  immediate,  pressing 
problem  becomes  a  burden  and 
threatens  to  blur  my  Christian  per- 
spective I  have  found  it  helpful  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  Psalmist: 
"Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  all  generations.  .  .  .  From 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art 
God."  (Psalm  90:1-2.) 

Reflecting  on  God's  eternity,  our 
trust  is  strengthened  and  we  become 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  petty 
aggravations  or  the  major  difficulties 
that  must  be  overcome. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  underline 
the  word  all  in  the  verses  from  Prov- 
erbs that  are  the  basis  of  our  medi- 
tation. "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
your  heart.  ...  In  all  your  ways 
acknowledge  him."  This  is  truly  the 
secret  of  meaningful  and  joyous 
Christian  living. 

grayrr:  Gracious  God,  our  Father, 
forgive  us,  we  pray,  for  being  men 
and  women  of  little  faith.  Inspire  us 
by  thy  grace  to  have  an  unfaltering 
and  joyous  trust  in  thee,  knowing 
that  in  all  things  thou  dost  work  for 
good  in  those  who  love  thee.  Amen. 

— WILBUR    D.    GROSE 


MAY  24 
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If  a  kingdom  is  divided  against 
itself,  that  kingdom  cannot 
stand.  And  if  a  house  is  divided 
against  itself,  that  house  will 
not  be  able  to  stand. — Mark 
3:24-25 


YOUNG  AIRMAN,  sitting  in 
the  chaplain's  office,  remarked, 
"Since  I  left  my  home  church  I  have 
changed  .  .  .  and  it  has  not  been  for 
the  better."  In  the  conversation 
which  followed,  the  young  man  con- 
fessed that  his  recent  activities  had 
been  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  his 
church.  And  he  was  deeply  ashamed. 

Each  of  us  has  known  some  degree 
of  this  same  sense  of  shame.  We 
have,  as  Psalms  119: 176  states,  "gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep."  And  in 
that  condition,  we  have  known  re- 
morse,  guilt,   and  shame. 

When  inner  conflict  enters  our 
psychic  house,  our  lives  become  in- 
wardly shattered.  When  we  give 
entrance  to  bigotry,  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  self-destructive  forces,  we  allow 
admission  to  a  Trojan  horse  whose 
purpose  is  to  destroy  us. 

Here,  Jesus  gives  us  a  true  insight. 
He  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  long 
endure  as  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  Inward  divisions  lead  us  away 
from  a  wholeness  of  self  and  press  us 
toward  a  split  in  our  personality. 
Continuation  of  such  a  conflict  can 
only  culminate  in  mental  and 
spiritual  illness. 

The  forces  of  evil  which  are  con- 
stantly giving  combat  to  the  forces 
of  God  find  their  battleground  within 
the  soul  of  man.  St.  Paul  was  con- 
scious of  this  when  he  wrote,  "For 
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I  do  not  do  the  good  I  want,  but  the 
evil  I  do  not  want  is  what  I  do" 
(Romans  7: 19) .  And  yet,  with  Christ, 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  subjugate  those 
evil  forces. 

Like  Paul,  Christians  have  been 
given  the  power  to  cope  with  evil. 
As  Christ  becomes  our  master,  we 
are  able  to  resist  every  evil  threat 
through  him. 

^ratjrr:  O  Lord,  grant  us  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  Word,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  resist  those  things 
which  would  destroy  our  souls,  and 
give  greater  strength  to  thy  purpose 
in  our  lives.  Amen. 

— ROBERT    M.    DURKEE 

MAY  31 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear? 
The  Lord  is  the  stronghold  of 
my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid? — Psalms  27:1 

HE  PSALM  writer  is  in  trouble. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  be 
asking,  "Whom  shall  I  fear?" 

There  are  times  when  we  are  in 
trouble.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be 
as  extreme  as  that  confronting  the 
passengers  and  the  crew  of  a  Danish 
ship  which  hit  an  iceberg  south  of 
Greenland  last  winter.  How  they 
must  have  longed  for  the  "light"  of 
an  approaching  rescue  ship  in  the 
wild  fury  of  the  black  night  when 
they  were  sinking.  How  they  needed 
"salvation."  If  only  a  "stronghold" — 
a  refuge — could  have  been  offered 
them! 

The  Psalmist,  even  though  he  was 
in  trouble,  claimed  God  as  his  light, 
his  salvation,  and  his  stronghold  or 
refuge.  This  gave  him  confidence, 
nearness  to  God,  and  joy. 

The  triumphant  statement  of  this 
faith  is  made  by  Paul  in  the  New 
Testament: 

"If  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against 
us?"    (Romans   8:31.) 

This  faith  can  be  ours,  too.  God 
has  not  destined  us  to  continuing 
sorrow,  frustration,  and  defeat.  Some 
people  do  not  know  this  and  spend 
their  days  grieving  over  their  sad 
lot  in  life.  Others  with  less  health, 
less  income,  and  less  ability  live 
joyfully,  serve  faithfully,  and  are  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  meet  them. 
Their  faith  in  God  is  such  that  they 
have  what  the  Psalmist  had — con- 
fidence, fellowship  with  God,  and 
joy. 

^rager:  Dear  Lord,  we  would  face 
toward  the  light  and  let  the  shadows 
fall  behind  us  where  we  shall  not  see 
them  or  be  frightened  by  them.  In 
thee  do  we  place  our  trust.  In  con- 
fidence and  joy  we  would  do  our 
daily  work  as  unto  thee  and  claim 
thy  presence  with  us  now  and  al- 
ways. Amen. 

— ARLIE   H.   KRUSSELL 
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Chaplain, 
U.S.  Air  Force 


Arlie  H.  Krussell 

Perry,  Iowa 
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New  Books 


By  BARNABAS 


1  HE  MAN  who  probably  rode  farther 
on  horseback  than  any  other  American 
was  Francis  Asbury,  the  father  of 
American  Methodism  who  traveled 
some  265,000  miles  in  the  44  years  he 
labored  to  establish  The  Methodist 
Church  in  this  country  [See  'Live  or 
Die,  I  Must  Ride!'  August,  1958,  page 
32.] 

As  he  rode  and  preached,  Bishop  As- 
bury kept  a  daily  journal.  His  jottings 


from  1771  to  1815  are  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  fire  and  fiber  of  the  man 
who  wrought  for  Protestantism  on  this 
continent  what  the  American  Revolu- 
tion accomplished  politically. 

Asbury's  journal  was  published  in 
1821  and  was  last  reprinted  in  1852. 
Eight  years  ago  the  World  Methodist 
Council  decided  to  sponsor  publication 
of  the  journal  in  an  annotated  edition 
with   all   of   Asbury's   available  letters. 


The  consecration  of  Francis  Asbury, 
as  drawn  for  The  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Francis  Asbury  by  Erie  Prior. 


Since  then  a  group  of  historians  under 
the  direction  of  Elmer  T.  Clark,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Methodist  Historical  Societies,  has  been 
gathering  materials  and  preparing  sup- 
plementary notes.  Co-editors  with  Dr. 
Clark  are  J.  Manning  Potts,  editor  of 
The  Upper  Room,  and  Jacob  S.  Pay- 
ton,  onetime  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  The  Christian  Advocate  and 
author  of  two  books  on  Methodist 
history.  Assisting  were  15  regional  re- 
search editors. 

The  result  is  The  Journal  and  Letters 
of  Francis  Asbury  (Abingdon,  $21)  in 
three  volumes,  published  jointly  by  the 
Epvvorth  Press  of  England  and  the 
Abingdon  Press  of  the  U.S.  Philip  M. 
Hamer,  executive  director,  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  calls  this  compi- 
lation "a  notable  contribution  to  an 
understanding  not  only  of  the  history 
of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  but 
also  more  broadly  to  many  other  as- 
pects   of    the    history    of    our    nation." 

That's  high-sounding  praise.  But 
don't  think  of  these  volumes  as  his- 
torical references  only.  They  contain 
some  mighty  good  reading. 

Another  assiduous  journal  keeper  and 
letter  writer  was  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
author  of  Little  Women,  daughter  of 
New  England  teacher  Bronson  Alcott. 

Excerpts  from  Miss  Alcott's  journals 
and  letters  sparkle  throughout  Mar- 
jorie  Worthington's  Miss  .  llcott  of 
Concord  (Doubleday,  $4.50).  These 
excerpts,  which  are  delightful  glimpses 
into  her  thinking,  present  Miss  Alcott 
more  vigorously  than  any  biography 
could  do  alone.  Frequently,  humorous 
pen  pictures  of  her  neighbors  and 
friends  pop  up.  Of  the  retiring  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  for  instance,  she 
wrote,  "If  he  caught  sight  of  anyone 
in  the  road  he  would  go  under  cover 
like  a  partridge." 

At  its  start,  dealing  with  Miss  Al- 
cott's childhood,  the  book  reads  like  a 
teen-age  novel,  but  its  style  matures 
with  its  heroine.  She  lived  a  lively  life, 
and  such  friends  as  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Hawthorne  were  intellectu:!  solace 
for  the  poverty  with  which  she 
struggled. 


As  was  noted  in  Methodists  Still 
Start  Colleges  [October,  1958,  page  24] 
critics  have  been  assailing  American 
education  ever  since  Sputnik  I.  But  now 
comes    the   sane,   constructive   voice   of 
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James  B.  Conant  telling  us  what  is 
right  with  America's  high  schools — and 
how  we  can  make  them  better. 

Few  Americans  are  as  well  qualified 
to  do  this  as  the  former  president  of 
Harvard  University.  In  1957  he  made  a 
nationwide  survey  of  our  high  schools; 
his  new  book,  The  American  High 
School  Today  (McGraw-Hill,  $2.95 
hard  bound,  $1  paper),  is  his  first  re- 
port to  "interested  citizens." 

Dr.  Conant  is  convinced  that  our 
system  of  locally  controlled  public  high 
schools  is  basically  capable  of  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  U.S.  youth. 
But  he  makes  21  recommendations  for 
strengthening  these  institutions.  Chief 
among  these  is  that  the  number  of  small 
high  schools  be  reduced  through  district 
reorganization.  He  also  recommends 
stiller  programs  for  academically 
talented  students,  including  a  min- 
imum of  four  years  of  mathematics, 
four  years  of  one  foreign  language,  and 
three  years  of  science — and  at  least  15 
hours  of  homework  each  week! 

Together  readers  may  recall  that 
Dr.  Conant's  confidence  in  American 
schools  was  reflected  in  Why  Don't 
Methodists  Have  Parochial  Schools? 
|  November,  1958,  page  30],  in  which 
he  was  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
ideological  struggle  with  Communism 
in  the  next  50  years  will  be  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  United  States." 

In  contrast,  Brainwashing  in  the 
High  Schools  (Devin-Adair,  $4.50)  by 
E.  Merrill  Root  sounds  an  impas- 
sioned alarm  over  the  contents  of  1 1 
widely  used  high-school  history  text- 
books. 

Dr.  Root,  an  English  professor  at 
Earlham  College,  charges  that  1 1  texts 
quote  "many  known  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers"  as  scholarly  historians, 
describe  controversial  issues  dogmatical- 
ly, interpret  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  class  struggle,  emphasize  a  de- 
mocracy akin  to  the  various  "peoples' 
democracies,"  and  predict  an  early 
death  for  capitalism. 

Some  educators  feel  that  he  has  pre- 
sented a  distorted  view.  But  undoubted- 
ly you  will  want  to  see  what  view  of 
history  your  own  children's  textbooks 
are  presenting. 

The  war  that  won  America's  inde- 
pendence was  a  far  cry  from  today's 
blitz-and-blastoff  strategies.  It  was, 
comparatively,  small  in  scope,  leisurely 
in  execution,  surprisingly  polite  in  tone. 
But  to  those  involved — patriot,  Tory, 
redcoat,  Hessian — it  was  a  bitter,  fa- 
tiguing struggle  which  ripped  even 
families  apart  by  its  pull  on  divergent 
loyalties. 

Now  we  are  given  an  insight  into 


For  People  With  Roving 
Soles  ...  or  Just  Itching  Ones 


Whether  you're  seeing  Europe,  Africa,  or  Mexico  on  a 
Methodist  tour  this  summer  .  .  .  going  abroad  on  your 
own  .  .  .  or  staying  at  home,  these  books  will  take  your 
imagination  to  faraway  places! 

Around  the  World  in  1000  Pictures,  edited  by  Milton  A. 
Rnnyon  and  Vilma  F.  Bergane  {Doit  bled  ay,  $4.9  5)  is  a 
globe-girdling  tour  for  armchair  and  deck-chair  traveler  alike. 

Greece  (Oxford,  $8)  carries  you  from  Olympus  to  the  isles, 
unveiling  the  glories  of  Grecian  art,  myth,  and  archaeology 
in  text  and  pictures.  A  fold-out  map  is  an  extra  help. 

Paris  (Hastings  House,  $6.50)  invokes  the  magically  chang- 
ing moods  of  the  city  on  the  Seine  through  sparkling  text 
and  103  pictures,  including  11  color  plates. 

N.A.  1  Looking  South  by  George  Stewart  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $5.50)  takes  the  reader  on  an  auto  jaunt  from  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border  south  through  six  colorful  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

East  to  West  (Oxford,  $4.50)  is  British  historian  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee's  informal  account  of  his  17-month  journey  around 
the  world,  a  travel  book  with  rare  historical  dimension. 

The  Rome  I  Love  (Tudor,  $7.95)  catches  the  Eternal  City's 
vitality,  people,  and  close  link  with  history  in  sensitive  photos 
by  Patrice  Molinard  and  memoir  by  Jean  Giono. 

Dining  Out  in  Any  Language  by  Myra  Waldo  (Crown, 
$1),  the  menu  translator  for  food  terms  the  world  over,  also 
advises  on  customs,   tipping,   notable   restaurants. 

Roaming  Britain  by  Willard  Price  (John  Day,  $5.75)  lets 
you  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  on  their  trip  by  small  car  from 
England's  southwesternmost  tip  to  Scotland's  northern  knob. 
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.Bible 
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{Formerly  known  as  "Pocket  Bible  Handbook"} 

Book  OF  a  Lifetime  .  .  .  FOR  a  Lifetime 

Loved  alike  by  .  .  .  Young  and  Old 
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Authentic  Photographic  Reproductions: 
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How  We  Got  the  Bible,  Formation  of  Old  and 
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An  Epitome  of  Church  History,  Connecting 
Bible  Times  with  Our  Own;  Early  Church  Fath- 
ers, Persecutions,  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  Popes, 
Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
Now  Contains  Select  Bible  Verses.  There 
is  nothing  published,  of  its  size,  that  has  anything 
like  as  much  practical  Biblical  information. 

{Further  particulars  sent  on  request} 
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956  Pages      Cloth  Bound      $3.00 

Order  from  your  Bookstore  or 
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how  the  men,  women,  and  children 
caught  up  in  the  contest  saw  it,  day  by 
day.  Henry  Steele  Commager  and 
Richard  B.  Morris,  two  of  our  lead- 
ing historians,  have  turned  the  trick  in 
The  Spirit  of  'Seventy-Six  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  two-volume  set,  $15).  Basically, 
this  is  woven  together  from  the  diaries 
of  the  time — but  that  is  oversimplifica- 
tion. Privates,  generals,  housewives, 
even  youngsters  tell  us  in  their  own 
words  what  they  went  through  to  give 
us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 

May  3-10  is  National  Family  Week 
and  I've  been  looking  around  to  see 
what's  new  and  choice  in  the  biggest 
"how  to  do  it"  field  of  all — how  to 
build  a  happy,  successful  family  life. 
There  is  plenty  on  the  subject.  These 
books,  I   think,  are  particularly   good: 

Christian  Family  Living  (Abingdon, 
$1)  is  a  slim  volume  into  which  Bishop 
Hazen  G.  Werner  has  packed  inspira- 
tion and  down-to-earth  common  sense. 
Bishop  Werner  is  chairman  of  the 
church's  Family  Life  Commission  and 
the  National  Conference  on  Family 
Life.  He  got  actively  into  the  field  of 
family  relationships  while  he  was  pastor 
of  a  downtown  Detroit  church. 

The  question  of  whether  the  city  is 
a  good  place  to  bring  up  children  often 
arises.  Dorothy  Barclay,  parent  and 
child  editor  for  The  New  York^  Times, 
believes  the  best  place  to  raise  children 
"is  where  their  parents — reasonable  and 
responsible  parents — are  best  satisfied 
and  most  at  ease."  For  parents  who  are 
happiest  in  the  city,  she  has  written 
Understanding  the  City  Child  (Frank- 
lin Watts,  $4.95),  a  sensitive  and  prac- 
tical book  based  on  sound  training  and 
actual  experience. 

And  for  the  right  start  toward  suc- 
cessful family  living  there's  In  Holy 
Matrimony  (Methodist  Publishing 
House,  90^).  This  official  marriage 
manual  of  The  Methodist  Church  is  a 
wise  and  friendly  book  that  answers  the 
major  questions  likely  to  plague  newly 
— and  sometimes  not  so  newly — mar- 
ried people.  Many  ministers  give  this 
little  book  to  couples  they  marry. 
Many  of  us  older  married  folks,  too, 
might  find  new  wonder  in  our  own 
marriages  if  we  took  time  to  read   it. 

I'm  glad  to  have  someone  on  whom 
to  pin  a  favorite  story.  It's  about  an 
Iowa  college  which  debated  whether 
to  accept  a  donation  from  a  dubious 
source,  but  finally  took  it  when  ad- 
vised that  "money  is  like  running 
water — purifying  itself."  The  man  is 
Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver — and  I  can 
refer  you  now  to  page  177  of  the  vol- 
ume bearing  his  name  as  its  title.  It 
was  authored  by  Thomas  Richard 
Ross  (State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa, 
$6.50). 

Senator  Dolliver  died   in   1910  after 


a  brilliant  career  in  Republican  pol- 
itics and,  many  still  believe,  lacked  but 
a  whisker  of  becoming  president.  This 
book  tells  his  story,  including  his  career 
as  a  Methodist  layman,  with  authority 
and   interest. 

Not  long  ago  Together  observed 
that  Methodist  missionary-evangelist 
E.  Stanley  Jones  had  probably  spoken 
face  to  face  with  more  people,  in  more 
lands,  than  any  living  man.  [See  'Grace, 
Grass,  and  Gumption,'  January,  1959, 
page  ii.] 

Now  I  hear  that  sales  of  Dr.  Jones' 
books  have  exceeded  3  million  copies, 
putting  him  among  the  booksellers' 
immortals.  I'm  sure  that  everybody  who 
read  his  wise,  forward-looking  article, 
Are  'Foreign'  Missions  Through?  in 
the  same  issue  will  agree  that  with  the 
greatest  is  exactly  where  Dr.  Jones  be- 
longs. 

"Formidable  as  the  Communists  are, 
they  are  not  ten  feet  tall,  and  the  less 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  hysterics,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  take  good  care 
of  our  affairs, "  writes  columnist  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  in  The  Communist 
World  and  Ours  (Little,  Brown,  $2). 

He  bases  his  conviction  on  observa- 
tions during  a  recent  visit  to  Russia 
and  a  two-hour  meeting  with  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  But  it  is  no  head-in- 
the-sand  attitude. 

The  example  of  the  USSR  and  Red 
China  holds  a  strong  appeal  for  the  un- 
developed countries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
Lippmann  says,  and  he  is  apprehensive 
that  Russia  is  outmaneuvering  us. 

To  her  collection  of  Pat  Boone  rec- 
ords, Bonnie  Barnabas,  16,  has  added 
something  new — a  copy  of  Pat's  book, 
'Tivixt  Twelve  and  Twenty  (Prentice- 
Hall,  $2.95).  I  found  her  reading  it  the 


Pat    earned     his    degree — cum     laude. 

other  night  as  she  listened  to  one  of  his 
new  albums,  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  write  a  brief  review.  Here  it  is: 
"A  lot  of  people  are  writing  about 
teen-agers,  but  sometimes  I  wonder  if 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
THINGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


JNothing's  so  precious  to  a 
child  as  her  mother's  love.  It 
surrounds  her  and  helps  her 
find  her  way  in  a  big  strange 
world. 

And  though  she  doesn't 
know  it  yet,  peace  is  precious, 
too.  It  makes  the  lives  of  both 
mother  and  daughter  more 
secure. 

But  like  most  precious 
things,  peace  is  not  free.  Peace 
costs  money.  Money  for 
strength  to  keep  the  peace. 
Money  for  science  and  educa- 
tion to  help  make  peace  last- 
ing. And  money  saved  by 
individuals  to  help  keep  our 
economy  strong. 

Your  Bonds  make  you  a 
Partner  in  strengthening 
America's  Peace  Power. 

The  chart  below  shows  how 
the  Bonds  you  buy  will  earn 
money  for  you.  But  the  most 
important  thing  they  earn  is 
peace.  They  help  us  keep  the 
things  worth  keeping. 

Think  it  over.  Are  you  buy- 
ing enough? 

HOW  YOU  CAN  REACH  YOUR  SAVINGS  GOAL 

WITH  SERIES  E  SAVINGS  BONDS 

(in  just  8  years,  17  months) 


If  you 
want  about 


each  week 
save 


$2,500 


$4.75 


$5,C 


$9.50 


$10,000 


$18.75 
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mother. . . 

should  you  tell  your  daughter 

.  .  .  when  she's  9 

.  .  .  or  11 

.  .  .  or  wait  till  she's  13 

If  you  have  been  wondering  when  to 
tell  your  daughter  about  menstrua- 
tion, you  will  find  the  booklet  "How 
Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?"  of  real  help. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  written 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
mother-daughter  relationship,  this 
booklet  has  helped  many  mothers  ex- 
plain menstruation  to  their  daughters. 

For  your  free  copy,  from  the  makers 
of  Modess®  Sanitary  Napkins,  Belts 
and  Teen -Age  By  Modess,  write:  Box 
5993-5 ,  Personal  Products  Corporation, 
Milltown,  N.  J.  or  mail  coupon  below. 


Personal  Products  Corporation, 
Box  5993-5,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  a.  free  copy  of  "How  Shall 
I  Tell  My  Daughter?" 


Name. 
Street 


PLEASE    PRINT 


City. 


.State. 


(Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada) 
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any  of  the  authors  ever  were  16,  or 
remember  how  it  was.  Pat's  book  is 
different.  He's  just  barely  out  of  his 
teens. 

"What  he  has  to  say  is  convincing 
because  he's  a  model  for  all  of  us — his 
successful  marriage,  his  religious  life, 
his  talent,  his  determination  to  finish 
Columbia  University  with  outstanding 
marks.  He  writes  about  our  problems 
with  understanding  and  sympathy,  and 
he  puts  into  words  feelings  and 
thoughts  I  myself  have  experienced  but 
find  hard  to  express. 

"Oh,  yes,  Pat  is  giving  the  royalties 
from  his  book  to  the  Northeastern  In- 
stitute of  Christian  Education.  That's 
just  like  him  to  want  to  do  something 
to  help  others." 

When  an  assassin's  bullet  snuffed  out 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1865, 
the  South  lost  the  protection  of  a  great 
man.  For  Lincoln  had  made  no  secret 
of  his  postwar  aim:  to  let  the  former 
Confederacy  "up  easy."  Instead,  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
that  day — men  who  saw  in  the  prostrate 
South  a  chance  to  seize  riches,  power, 
and  revenge — grabbed  control  of  the 
nation's  affairs. 

The  result  was  Reconstruction.  Aptly, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Hodding  Car- 
ter has  titled  his  new  study  of  that 
tragic  era  The  Angry  Scar  (Doubleday, 
$5.95).  For  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Reconstruction  era  left. 

Carter,  a  Mississippi  newspaper  edi- 
tor, has  gone  back  to  diaries,  news- 
papers, and  letters  of  those  sorry. years 
to  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  human  life 
in  a  turbulent  period.  Here,  alive  and 
pulsating,  are  the  people  who  made 
decisions  which  influenced  the  nation's 
future — and  those  who  were  bent  down 
by  them.  Of  special  interest,  perhaps, 
are  the  sections  on  Methodism  of  that 
era — although  some  of  these  pages  deal 
with  an  unhappy  time  within  the 
church,  too. 

All  in  all,  though,  this  is  a  fitting 
new  member  to  the  Mainstream  of 
America   series. 

Early  in  January  author  Robert  St. 
John  presented  the  first  copy  of  Ben- 
Gurion,  The  Biography  of  an  Ex- 
traordinary Man  (Doubleday,  $3.95) 
to  Israel's  prime  minister  in  his  Tel 
Aviv  home. 

Somehow  the  conversation  moved  to 
the  subject  of  cables,  and  St.  John  told 
how  he  had  received  a  cable  from  an 
economy-minded  friend  which  read 
FHL,  a  code   for  Faith,  Hope,  Love. 

Ben-Gurion  pulled  a  well-used  book 
from  a  shelf,  flicked  the  pages  until  he 
found  what  he  wanted,  and  said: 

"Here  it  is  in  the  original  Greek. 
In  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he 
used  this  expression,  faith,  hope,  and 
love   (I   Corinthians    13:13).   Only   for 


nearly  2,000  years  it's  been  mistrans- 
lated as  charity  instead  of  love.  If  you 
read  the  whole  passage  you  can  see 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  meant 
charity.  Just  listen." 

For  the  next  10  minutes  he  stood 
with  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  in 
his  hand,  reading  the  passage  aloud — 
in    English,    without    hesitating. 

The  great  Jewish  leader's  admiration 
for  a  great  Christian  leader  is  one  of 
the  diversities  that  help  make  Ben- 
Gurion  a  man  who,  in  St.  John's  words, 
has  "more  magic  in  his  personality  than 
almost  any  other  player  on  the  world 
stage." 

One  of  the  most  priceless  things  in 
today's  tense  world  is  a  laugh.  Per- 
haps that's  the  reason  gagsters,  such  as 
Bennett  Cerf,  are  in  such  demand. 
Cerf,  who  has  been  collecting  and 
spreading  humor  most  of  his  adult 
life,  now  has  blossomed  forth  with  a 
king-size  crop  of  jokes,  puns,  wry  witti- 
cisms, and  the  like  in  his  new,  two- 
volume  Bumper  Crop  (Garden  City 
Books,  $5.95). 

Actually,  the  set  is  a  roundup  of  the 
gags  in  five  previous  books.  One  thing 
is  sure:  No  matter  what  your  type 
humor,  you'll  find  it  somewhere  in 
this  collection  of  what  must  be  thou- 
sands of  stories.  One — of  many — we 
liked,  as  a  sample: 

"Little  Wendy  set  out  for  Sunday 
services  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker, 
equipped  with  two  shiny  nickels — one 
for  the  collection  plate  and  one  for 
an  ice-cream  cone  on  the  way  home. 
She  scarcely  had  left  the  house  when 
one  of  the  coins  slipped  out  of  her 
fingers  and  rolled  into  a  drain.  'Gosh 
darn,'  said  Wendy,  'there  goes  the 
Lord's  nickel!'  " 

Chicago  is  the  "I  will"  city.  But  it 
hasn't  always  found  it  easy  to  follow 
its  motto.  In  1871  the  budding  me- 
tropolis was  cut  down  almost  com- 
pletely by  a  fire  that  became  as  famous 
as  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  which  reputedly 
started  it. 

In  The  Great  Chicago  Fire  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5),  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
porter Robert  Cromie  describes  the 
disaster  in  terms  of  people,  naming 
businessmen  who  risked  their  lives  to 
save  valuable  papers,  housewives  who 
barely  had  time  to  dump  heirloom  silver 
into  pillowcases  before  fleeing. 

Exactly  how  the  fire  started  probably 
will  never  be  known.  Cromie  has  reser- 
vations about  the  cow  story — but  cow 
or  no  cow,  the  conflagration  claimed 
some  $400  million  in  property  and  per- 
haps 200  to  300  lives.  And  it  left  a 
third  of  the  city's  population  homeless. 

Cromie's  book  is  enlivened  by  many 
firsthand  accounts  and  the  illustrations 
include  some  previously  unpublished 
photographs. 
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BISHOP,     I. OS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE     METHODIST    CHUIICU 


BEFORE  commenting  on  the  novels  this 
month  I  want  to  confess  that  critics 
are  oftentimes  an  arrogant  lot.  This 
is  a  fact  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

The  other  day  there  came  to  my 
desk  a  review  of  one  of  my  books 
which  seemed  to  me  to  miss  the  point 
completely.  It  was  a  rather  favorable 
presentation  but  it  displeased  me  in 
its  failure  to  see  the  book  in  terms  of 
its  purpose  and  deliberate  limitation.  I 
say  this  because  I  do  not  want  to  take 
my  own  criticism  too  seriously  and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  take  it  as  other 
than  one  man's  opinion.  For  all  the 
times  I  have  missed  the  point,  may  the 
good   Lord  forgive  me. 

THE   ONCE   AND   FUTURE   KING,   by 

T.  H.  White  (Putman's,  $4.95). 

This  is  a  wonderful  book!  I  urge 
you  here  and  now  to  put  it  in  your 
home  library. 

Sometime  ago  you  may  have  read 
The  Sword  in  the  Stone.  You  will  find 
it  in  this  volume,  along  with  two  other 
large  sections  which  comprise  a  trilogy 
on  the  Arthurian  legend.  This  is  all 
more  or  less  familiar  stuff  to  people 
who  have  read  Malory's  Morte 
a" Arthur  or  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King.  But  this  book  tells  that  marvelous 
story  through  the  eyes  of  young  people 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  with 
a  great  deal  of  common  sense  and  a 
delightful  humor.  At  the  most  un- 
expected times,  White  breaks  in  with  a 
comment  that  brings  that  ancient  story 
alive  in  a  20th-century  way.  The  book 
maintains  the  real  greatness  of  Arthur 
and    gets    rid    of    much    of    the    senti- 


Laymen  are  Witnessing  for  Christ 

1  hrough  the  "Lay  Witness  Number"  of  The  Upper  Room,  laymen 
and  lay-women  witness  for  Christ. 

Each  year  Christian  men  and  women  from  many  evangelical  de- 
nominations  witness  by  writing  the  meditations  and  prayers  for  this 
special  number  of  The  Upper  Room. 

Millions  of  other  Christians  witness  when  they  practice  their  daily 
devotions  and  when  they  lead  others  to  share  this  rich  experience. 

Be  sure  that  you  and  your  church  are  a  part  of  this  world-wide 
Christian  witnessing  through  use  of  the  May-June  "Lay  Witness 
Number"  of  The  Upper  Room. 

Order  now!  Ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  14  o-  copy. 
Individual  subscriptions  (by  mail)  $1  a  year,  three  years  for 
$2.    Air  Mail  edition,  for  servicemen  and  youth,  same  price. 

The  ivorld's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 
37  Editions  —  31  Languages 

19QB  GRAND  AVENUE  NASHVILLE  5,  TENNESSEE 


LAKE  MOHONK  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

In  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
New  York  State.  A  different 
type  of  resort  where  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  has  been  a 
"tradition"  for  90  years.  No 
bar.  Arrivals  and  sports  re- 
stricted on  Sunday.  300  com- 
fortahle  rooms.  Generous  and 
tasty  meals.  7500  acres  moun- 
tain property,  private  lake. 
American  Plan.  Open  May  1 
to  late  October.  Write  for 
booklet  IT  from 

SMILEY  BROTHERS,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 
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XSHRINES   OF   METHODISM" 
Tour  England  and  the  Continent 


Complete  Tour  •  Only  $955.00 


•  EPWORTH  .  .  .  Birthplace  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley 

•  OXFORD     ...     The     cradle     of 
Methodism 

•  BRISTOL  .  .  .   Historic  site  of  the 
first  Methodist  Church 


•  LONDON  .  .  .  John  Wesley's 
grave  at  the  Wesley  Chapel, 
known  to  thousands  as  "The 
Mother  Church  of  World  Meth- 
odism." 


Make  1959  your  year  to  visit  England  and  the  traditional  shrines  of  Methodist  history, 
the  many  places  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  John  Wesley.  Follow  the  paths 
Wesley  took  in  spreading  his  doctrine  to  the  old  world  and   the   new. 

When  you  depart  England's  shores  you'll  visit  BRUSSELS;  then  on  to  the  Methodist 
Seminary  in  HEIDELBERG;  picturesque  VADUZ  in  Liechtenstein;  LUCERNE  nestling  in 
the  Swiss  Alps;  fairy-tale  SAN  MARINO,  oldest  Republic  in  the  world;  ROME  the 
eternal;  Monaco's  capital  city  MONTE  CARLO;  and  PARIS,  mecca  of  tourists  the 
world    over. 

Tour  departures  every  Saturday,   March   through   October. 

FOR  FREE  illustrated  brochure  write: 


METHODIST   FRIENDSHIP   TOURS  -LANSEAIR 

1026  -   17TH    STREET,     N.  W. 
WASHINGTON    6,    D.  C. 
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Parenthood 


Is  it  morally  right  to  limit  the  size  of  your  family? 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

AND  BIRTH  CONTROL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

by  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Rehwinhel 

This  easy-to-read  book  discusses  the  delicate  subject  of 
"birth  control"  frankly  and  helpfully,  from  a  Protestant 
point-of-view.  Those  looking  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
problem  of  birth  control  will  find  here  guidance  that  enables 
them  to  form  wholesome  conclusions  and  direct  their  lives 
by  Christian  convictions.  128  pages.  Cloth,  2.25.  Paper,  1.50. 

At  All  Book  Stores 
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Shop  these  pages  for  products  for 
your  home,  your  church,  your 
friends.  When  purchasing  merchan- 
dise from  TOGETHER  advertisers, 
please  mention  that  vou  saw  it  in 
TOGETHER. 
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mentality   which,    for   years,    has   been 
associated  with  his  story. 

It  is  full  of  the  grandeur  of  a  great 
theme  told  directly,  interestingly,  and 
simply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  this  book  is  in  its  field  exactly 
what  a  sermon  ought  to  be  as  it  deals 
with  the  Gospel. 

THE  LONC  DREAM,  by  Richard  Wright 
(Doubleday,  $3.95). 

Richard  Wright  is  a  major  novelist 
interpreting  the  thoughts  of  Negro 
Americans.  He  has  a  real  punch  and 
he  uses  it  more  in  the  manner  of  a 
slugger  than  a  boxer.  Those  who  pre- 
sent the  Negro's  case  are  prone  to 
show  him  only  at  his  best.  Wright 
never  does  that,  but  he  seems  to  take 
a  kind  of  perverse  delight  in  showing 
him  at  his  worst.  At  the  same  time, 
he  reveals  a  condition  which  makes 
us  wonder  why  he  is  not  even  worse 
than  he  is.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the 
only  real  way  to  portray  the  tragedy  of 
segregation.  It  will  never  do  to  demand 
racial  equality  on  the  grounds  that  all 
black  men  are  good  men  and,  there- 
fore, deserving  of  special  consideration. 
It  has  to  be  done  by  showing  that  all 
black  men  and  all  white  men  are 
alike  in  being  both  good  and  bad  and 
in  having  the  same  profound  human 
desire  for  freedom,  opportunity,  and 
dignity.  This  The  Long  Dream  ac- 
complishes in  a  thoroughly  convincing 
manner. 

Caution:  this  book  is  tough  and 
deals  with  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Or, 
as  they  say  about  some  of  our  modern 
movies,    "For    Adults    Only." 
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"May    I    suggest    liberal    contribu- 
tions?  The  building  needs  repairs!" 
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Hobby  Alley 


By  Stanley  Walker 


Tricky  Talk  in  Texas 


Sakes  alive,  what  a 
big  gentleman  cow! 


I  HAVE  BEEN  living  on  a  small 
ranch  in  the  hills  13  miles  northeast 
of  the  old  Texas  town  of  Lampasa.  As 
a  boy,  I  was  familiar  with  this  country 
and  its  people.  But  I  was  away  for  30 
years,  during  which  my  ears  became 
attuned  to  Brooklynese,  to  the  side-of- 
the-mouth  mutterings  of  New  York's 
West  Side,  the  strange  patter  of  the 
Bronx,  and  the  clipped  phrases  of  the 
mid  town  society  set.  So  when  I  re- 
turned, Texas  talk  sounded  almost  like 
a  foreign  language. 

At  last,  though,  I  am  getting  the 
hang  of  the  language  hereabouts.  Some 
words  and  phrases  are  vaguely  familiar; 
the  old  settlers,  many  of  them  from  the 
Tennessee  hills,  used  them  when  I  was 
a  child.  For  example,  some  of  the  older 
people  up  around  Rawhide  and  over 
in  the  Cowhouse  Creek  area  of  Coryell 
County  have  offered  to  "holp"  me  in 
various  projects.  They  mean  "help," 
but  their  word  has  an  honorable  back- 
ground in  the  old  Elizabethan  "hol- 
pen." 

This  is  still  cow  country  more  or  less, 
but  the  talk  is  not  at  all  like  that  en- 
countered in  Western  stories,  teleplays, 
or    motion    pictures.    I've    never    heard 


"pard"  or  "pardner,"  or  the  simple, 
compelling  "Git!" 

One  of  the  local  old-timers  has  been 
of  great  help.  Not  long  ago  I  was  with 
him  as  he  watched  a  garage  being  built. 
"That  roof,"  he  remarked  approvingly, 
"is  put  up  right.  It  won't  swag."  I  had 
always  thought  "swag"  meant  loot,  but 
this  man,  with  logic  and  inventiveness, 
had  combined  "sway"  with  "sag"  into 
one  useful  word,  "swag."  He  also  says 
"dreen"  for  "drain";  one  "dreens"  water 
through  a  "drain."  "Legumes"  in  his 
vocabulary  become  "lagoons";  staples, 
such  as  are  used  to  attach  wire  to  posts, 
are  "steeples." 

One  day  I  asked  him  why  there  were 
so  many  red  foxes  here  where  40  years 
ago  there  had  been  none. 

"A   few   years   back,"   he   explained, 


"some  fool  who  wanted  to  go  fox 
hunting  turned  a  pair  loose  over  east 
of  here.  They  lubricated  the  whole 
country." 

As  a  rule,  the  people  are  careful 
about  using  so-called  offensive  language 
in  the  presence  of  women.  The  word 
"bull,"  for  example,  was  virtually 
banned  in  polite  conversation  when  I 
was  a  boy;  "male"  was  the  preferred 
term.  Recently,  however,  I  attended  an 
auction  of  fine  Hereford  cattle.  Many 
women  were  present,  and  without  ex- 
ception they  unblushingly  called  a  bull 
a  bull.  Whether  this  change  means  a 
softening  or  coarsening  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  Southwestern  women,  I  can- 
not say  for  sure. 

There  are  other  examples  of  prudery, 
too.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  fine  red  sow 
which  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
A  neighbor,  noting  this  condition,  said: 
"That's  a  good  sow.  She  ought  to  find 
you  some  nice  pigs  some  of  these  days." 
Sure  enough,  the  sow  a  short  time  later 
"found"'  an  excellent  litter.  The  euphe- 
mism seems  widespread,  although  it  is 
applied  more  to  hogs  than  to  other 
animals. 

When  a  person  or  a  family  departs, 
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moves,  leaves,  vanishes,  or  vamooses, 
it  is  often  said  that  they  "took  out." 
"Took,"  however,  is  seldom  used  other- 
wise; it  usually  is  replaced  by  the  word 
"taken,"  as  in,  "I  taken  Molly  to  be  my 
bride." 

Many  persons  have  trouble  with  the 
letter  "r" — "through"  becomes  "thoo" 
and  "throw"  becomes  "thow."  And  the 
words  suspect,  believe,  surmise,  and 
suppose  are  rare;  "expect"  seems  to 
fill  the  bill.  Thus  we  have  the  state- 
ment, "I  expect  she  was  a  good  wom- 
an." The  phrases  "real  pretty,"  "real 
bright,"  and  "real  nice"  are  meant 
as  high  compliments,  much  the  same 
as  horse  fanciers  mean  great  praise 
when  they  say  an  animal  is  "a  real  good 
horse." 

As  most  of  the  world  knows,  we  do 
things  in  a  big  way  down  here;  things 
are  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  it  is 
the  custom  to  deprecate  them  by  fre- 
quent use  of  the  phrase  "little  old." 
Thus  we  hear  of  a  "little  old  river" 
(it  may  be  a  raging  torrent),  or  even 
a  "little  old  cyclone." 

The  word  "hootus,"  new  to  me,  has 
taken  hold  here,  too.  It  means  about 
the  same  as  the  word  "acalaris,"  popu- 
lar among  the  double-talk  devotees  in 


New  York  a  few  years  ago,  in  that  it 
refers  to  a  gadget  or  gimmick  for 
which  the  speaker  does  not  know  the 
correct  name.  I  am  unable  to  find  its 
origin,  but  its  meaning  is  clear  enough 
— and  it  is  very  useful. 

Another  new  term  was  reported  the 
other  day.  A  man  described  a  local 
octogenarian  as  being  "well  mossed," 
which  I  regard  as  a  happy  turn.  Its 
origin  is  simple:  In  the  trail-driving 
days,  some  of  the  old  longhorn  cattle, 
principally  from  South  Texas,  were 
described  as  "mossy-horned."  It  is  only 
a  step  from  this  to  describing  an  old 
man  who  is  frosty  about  the  ears  as 
"well  mossed." 

Despite  these  examples  of  speech 
evolution,  many  things  are  the  same 
as  when  I  was  a  boy.  People  here  still 
don't  like  to  pop  off  with  quick  an- 
swers when  they  are  in  doubt,  which 
explains  why  a  common  response  to 
almost  any  question  is  a  slow,  "I  just 
don't  know."  Likewise,  when  a  man 
is  agreeable  to  a  certain  proposal  he 
will  rarely  say  "yes";  instead,  he  will 
cagily  mutter,  "Might  could." 

"Rooger,"  meaning  an  ogre  or  some- 
thing of  almost  supernatural  ugliness 
or  ^rightfulness,  is  another  local  expres- 


sion that  has  lasted  through  the  years. 
When  I  was  a  youngster,  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  Southwest,  by  common  con- 
sent, was  a  rider  of  bad  horses  named 
Tom  Privett,  from  San  Angelo.  He 
was  widely  known  under  his  trade 
name,  Booger  Red.  Even  today,  when 
a  horse  shies  at  some  imaginary  object, 
it  is  said  that  he  has  "seen  a  booger." 
Recently  I  heard  a  lady  here  in  town 
speak  of  a  man  renowned  for  his 
homely  and  rather  forbidding  counte- 
nance. "There,"  she  said,  "is  my  idea 
of  a  booger." 

Another  lingering  speech  custom  is 
the  parting  phrase  of  salesgirls.  Invari- 
ably they  bid  good-by  with  a  long- 
drawn,  bleating,  "Come  ba-a-a-ck," 
sounding  for  all  the  world  like  a  forlorn 
ewe  calling  to  a  wandering  lamb. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  phrases  still 
common  is  that  used  to  describe  a 
stingy  person:  "He  is  as  tight  as  Dick's 
hatband."  The  identity  of  the  original 
Richard,  and  the  circumstances  which 
made  his  ill-fitting  headgear  so  notori- 
ous, are  long  since  lost  in  the  mists 
of  history.  But  the  simile  lives  on — 
proof,  I  like  to  think,  that  traditional 
Texas  talk  will  be  heard  for  a  good  long 
while  hereabouts. 


Seeing  new  sights  is  one  kind  of  vacation  fun; 
here's  another  that  begins  the  first  time  you  ask  .  .  . 


'What's  That  Word  Again?' 


WHY  LIMIT  yourself  to  reading 
about  picturesque  speech  when  you  can 
hear  it  for  yourself?  What  Stanley 
Walker  has  done  in  central  Texas,  you 
can  do  wherever  you  vacation  this  sum- 
mer. All  you'll  need  are  two  ears  and 
a  notebook  for  recording  what  you 
hear.  And  this  unusual  hobby  certainly 
beats  counting  white  horses  for  family 
fun  during  a  trip — and  afterward,  too! 

You'll  find  plenty  of  surprises  when 
you  tune  your  attention  to  speech 
peculiarities.  For  decades,  pessimists 
have  been  predicting  the  early  demise 
of  American  dialects.  True,  standardiza- 
tion has  been  gaining,  especially  because 
of  network  radio  and  TV,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  fast  travel.  Yet  regional  vo- 
cabularies still  contain  words  which  give 
them  much  of  the  snap  and  color  they 
had  during  the  early  days  of  settlement 
from  other  countries. 

Scholars  recently  have  been  working 
intently  to  complete  research  for  a 
projected  "linguistic  atlas,"  which  will 
pinpoint  regional  variations  in  spoken 
language.  Here's  a  sampling  of  what 
they've  uncovered: 

Say  you're  planning  your  vacation 
trip  one  evening  in  your  living  room. 


(If  you're  from  the  Deep  South,  the 
West,  or  up  around  the  Dakotas,  you 
may  call  it  the  sitting  room;  in  the 
Midwest  it's  likely  to  be  the  front  room 
or  parlor;  around  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
chamber  or  big  room;  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  great  house  or  hall;  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  and  in  New  England, 
the  keeping  room  or  best  room.)  On 
your  trip  you'll  save  travel  time  if  you 
use  one  of  the  new  limited-access  high- 
ways (around  New  York  City,  they're 
parkways  or  thruways;  in  the  Midwest 
and  New  England,  more  often  turn- 
pikes or  expressways;  in  California, 
freeways). 

Going  to  fish  on  this  vacation  you're 
planning?  Then  you  may  want  to  take 
along  some  earthworms  (variously 
known  as  angleworms,  fishworms,  bait- 
worms,  night  crawlers,  mudworms, 
eaceworms,  angle  dogs,  redworms,  rain- 
worms, dewworms).  Don't  forget  the 
frying  pan,  either — though  you  may 
call  it  a  spider,  creeper,  or  drip-drop. 
It  will  be  handy,  too,  for  cooking  pan- 
cakes (hot  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  batter- 
cakes,  battycakes,  flannel  cakes,  crepes, 
Johnny  Crooks).  It's  hard  to  beat  a 
meal  like  that,  cooked  outdoors  beside 


a  creek  (gully,  arroyo,  barranca,  wash, 
fork,  rito,  crick,  bayou,  stream,  branch, 
run,  kill,  brook,  river). 

There's  more  to  speech  than  just 
words,  of  course,  and  you're  bound  to 
notice  regional  differences  in  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  perhaps  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  even  in  the  volume  and  tempo 
of  speaking.  File  these  things  in  the 
back  of  your  mind,  for  if  enough  of 
you  are  interested — and  tell  us  so — we 
may  prepare  a  separate  Hobby  Alley 
feature  about  them.  But  for  a  start, 
just  concentrate  on  words  and  phrases. 
Two  recent  botfks  that  have  helpful 
sections  about  dialects  are  Mario  Pei's 
The  Story  of  English  (Lippincott,  $5) 
and  Albert  H.  Marckwardt's  American 
English  (Oxford,  $4.50). 

So  try  it  this  summer,  won't  you 
(youse,  you  all,  you-uns)?  And  if  you 
happen  to  be  traveling  in  rural  Maine, 
keep  your  ears  open  for  the  story  about 
a  gorming  (stupid)  man  who  got  all 
of  a  biver  (excited)  about  a  ding-clicker 
(pretty  young  woman)  and  invited  her 
to  a  hog-wrestle  (dance),  but  wouldn't 
propose  until  he  was  sure  she  wasn't 
pizen  neat  (too  fastidious)  or  a  drozzel 
tail  (sloppy  housekeeper)! 
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ART:  Mrs.  Belva  Sanders,  Hazleton,  Ind.;  Mrs. 
Douglas  Gritman,  R.  3,  Skowhegan,  Maine  (color- 
ing photos).  Mrs.  C.  T.  Lacy,  801  Lester  St., 
Poplar     Bluff,     Mo.     (oil     painting). 

BIRD  WATCHINC:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  B.  Hendrix, 
R.    4,    Lexington,   S.C. 

BOOKS:  Dolores  Quam,  301  Palmetto  Dr.,  Port 
Charlotte,  Fla.  (saints'  lives);  Joan  Bener,  Illinois 
Research  Medical  Center,  5th  South  H,  912  S. 
Wood,    Chicago    12,    III. 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Box  92,  Monticello, 
Minn,  (antique);  Mrs.  Donald  Huss,  R.  5,  Idaho 
Falls,     Idaho     (antique). 

CAKE  DECORATINC:  Mrs.  B.  I.  Lawrence,  103 
Lucky   St.,    Fayette,   Mo. 

CANDYMAKINC:  Mrs.  B.  I.  Lawrence,  103 
Lucky  St.,   Fayette,   Mo.    (hand-dipped   chocolates). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Rev.  Roy  N.  Wiberg, 
Marble,  Minn.;  Ronald  L.  Baldwin,  RD  1,  Wyalus- 
ing,    Pa. 

COINS:  L.  L.  Clough,  280  Kenwood  Ave.,  Delmar, 
N.Y.    (wooden    nickels). 

CONTESTS:  Mrs.  Charles  Franson,  404  Ceme- 
tery   Rd.,    Clearfield,     Pa.     (entering). 

COOKBOOKS:  Mrs.  Tillie  C.  Johnson,  2120  S. 
Cedar    St.,    Sioux    City,    Iowa. 

CROCHETINC:  Mrs.  Leona  G.  Markley,  1633 
Grand  Ave.,  NE,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  (pot 
holders). 

CROSSES:  Mrs.  Embert  Potter,  14  Clayton  Ave., 
Methuen,     Mass. 

CUPS  &  SAUCERS:  June  Simmons,  740  Virginia 
Terrace,  Santa   Paula,  Calif,   (eggcups). 

DECORATIONS:  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Gonda,  234 
Saratoga,  NW,  Canton  8,  Ohio  (party  favors, 
centerpieces). 

DOLLS:  Sandra  Evans,  327  W.  Spring  St.,  La 
Grange,   Ind. 

EARRINCS:  Mrs.  Anita  Gomm,  1516  A  Clark 
St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  James  L.  Devine,  R.  4,  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.  (Devine,  Samples,  Barrett,  Fooks, 
Harper,  Stokes,  Terry,  Story,  Franklin,  Playl, 
Tally,  Halstead,  Barnes,  Willey,  Sexton,  Mays, 
Grimes,  Surratt,  Murat);  Mrs.  Hubert  Osborn, 
R.  1,  Leonardsburg,  Ohio  (Jewell);  Rev.  Donald 
Goben,  R.  6,  Columbus,  Ind.  (Harmon,  Goben, 
Helzer,  Hoelzer,  Gobin);  H.  J.  Baker,  1412  W. 
Main  St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (Keach,  Bray, 
Walker,  Sawyer,  Baker,  Fislar,  Moore,  Smith); 
Rufus  E.  Young,  1512  Irving  St.,  NE,  Washington 
17,  D.C.  (Young,  Weller,  Couch,  Byers);  Edwin 
P.    Hill,    1615    Tarpon,    Plainfield,    Ind.     (Hill). 

CREETINC  CARDS:  Mrs.  W.  Paul  Brown,  Sonora, 
Ohio    (making    &   collecting    originals). 

HYMNALS:  Mrs.  William  W.  Green,  3345  St. 
Michael  Ct.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

INDIAN  RELICS:  L.  A.  Hussey,  910  N.  23rd  St., 
Paducah,  Ky.  (arrowheads);  G.  G.  McCollers,  702 
SE  Van  Buren,  Idabel,  Okla.  (especially  arrow- 
heads). 

INKWELLS:  Mark  E.  Kelley,  III,  Kensington  Rd., 
Hampton    Falls,    N.H.    (antique). 

JEWELRY:  Myrna  Hermann,  508  Scotland  Ave., 
Topeka,  Kans.  (making  it  of  silver,  copper,  pre- 
cious stones). 

KNITTING:  Mrs.  Clifford  Webster,  Lafayette  St., 
Falconer.    N.Y.    (multiple). 

LICENSE  PLATES:  Roy  A.  Carson,  125  E.  Flores 
Ave.,    Tucson,    Ariz. 

MATCHBOOKS:  A  B.  Duffield,  2734  Stafford 
St.,    Pittsburgh    4,    Pa.    (and    matchboxes). 


MUGS:  Michael  D.  Tozzi,  6  Berrel  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.J.  (shaving);  Thomas  Kyle,  1  Park  PL,  Belmont, 
N.Y.    (with  college  emblems). 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS:  James  C.  Suttie,  Jr., 
Director  of  Christian  Education,  First  Methodist 
Church,  1032  Maple  Ave.,  Downers  Grove,  III. 
(information   about   pipe   organs). 

PETS:  Mrs.  William  Armstrong,  709  Crest  Dr., 
Topeka,  Kans.  (wire-haired  fox  terriers,  paro- 
keets). 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Mary  Louise  Davis,  R.  3,  Jack- 
son,  Tenn. 

PICTURES:  Paul  Ladd,  Box  96,  Epping,  N.H. 
(of  covered  bridges);  Beverly  Cole,  217  Hickory 
St.,  Union  City,  Ind.  (of  horses);  Mary  Clay,  1423 
Euclid   Ave.,   Steubenville,   Ohio    (of    camels). 

PLATES:  Mrs.  Oscar  Frederiksen,  R.  1,  Sauk 
Centre,    Minn,    (state    or    city). 

POETRY:  Mrs.  G.  R.  Mabry,  1410  Arlington  Ave., 
Chattanooga  6,   Tenn.    (religious). 

POST  CARDS:  Richard  F.  Burns,  246  Dutchess 
St.,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  (churches);  Mrs.  Maurice 
Wiles,  R.  2,  Hunter,  Kans.;  Mrs.  Homer  Bradley, 
1049  Justin  Ave.,  Glendale  1,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Jewel 
Kelley,    R.    4,    Kevil,    Ky. 

PUZZLES:  Louise  Taggart,  688  Wood  Ave.,  Bridge- 
port 4,  Conn,   (jigsaw). 

RECIPES:  Mrs.  Barbara  Sprenger,  16443  S.  Georgia 
Ave.,    Paramount,    Calif,    (cookies,    candy). 

SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Nancy  White,  RR  1,  Decatur, 
III.;    Mrs.    Helen    Wettstien,    Box    55,    Hardin,    Mo. 

SEA  SHELLS:  Mrs.  Donald  Dodd,  R.  1,  Box  14-A. 
Estacada,    Oreg.    (and    marine    life). 

SPORTS:  Kit  Kristi,  223  West  Fair,  Lancaster, 
Ohio   (N.Y.  Yankees). 

STAMPS:  Robert  G.  Dasse,  c/o  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ro- 
bair,  3099  Green  Acres  Ave.,  Largo  10,  Flo.; 
Georget  Attalli,  41  rue  Blanqui,  Constantine, 
Algeria;  C.  L.  Yang,  DJL.  RSU  25,  Temanggung, 
Java,  Indonesia;  Samuel  F.  Smith,  CP  170, 
Uruguaiana,  Rio  G.  Do  Sul.  Brazil;  Keith  Good- 
now,  Woodruff,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Loyd  Lofton,  Box  1022, 
Laferia,  Tex.;  Rebecca  Karge,  920  W.  1st  St., 
Madison,    Ind. 

STUFFED  TOYS:  Mrs.  Beulah  Allison,  Box  215, 
Wabash,    Ind.    (yarn    poodles   &   cats). 

THIMBLES:  Mrs.  Joy  Francis,  33iy2  Plum  St., 
Troy,  Ohio. 

TOOTHPICK  HOLDERS:  Ruth  A.  Smith,  519  Hub- 
bard   St.,    Allegan,    Mich,    (antique). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Janet  Peters  (12), 
Box  67,  Straube  Ave.,  Baden,  Pa.;  Merla  Glenn 
(15),  R.  1,  Kimberly,  Idaho;  Margaret  Stout  (13), 
52  Mt.  Vernon  Ave  ,  Fredericktown,  Ohio;  Joseph 
Asap  (17),  50  Oyerokun  Rd.,  Suru-Lere,  Yaba, 
Lagos,  West  Central  Africa;  Carla  Finley  (11), 
10850  SW  North  Dakota  St.,  Tigard.  Oreg.; 
Rozetta  Renner  (15),  402  E.  Clark,  Jefferson, 
Iowa;  Sylvia  (10)  and  Nancy  (16)  Van  Natter, 
169  Kinsey  Ave.,   Kenmore   17,   N.Y. 

Lois  Kolman  (12),  Box  205,  Muscoda,  Wis.; 
Esther  Misenhimer  (17),  4530  SE  Taylor  St., 
Portland  15,  Oreg.;  Marsha  Blevins  (11),  104  E. 
Williams  St.,  Fort  Branch,  Ind.;  Shirley  Biber  (13), 
468  Union  Ave.,  Paterson  2,  N.J.;  Robyn  (6),  Jill 
(9),  and  Sharon  (15)  Rabb,  110  Killarney  Dr., 
San  Antonio  10,  Tex.;  Leonard  Truax  (14),  636 
Conger  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Nancy  Cloud  (10), 
317    E.    Montgomery   Ave.,    North   Wales,    Pa 

Marilyn  Moore  (14),  11  Normandy  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale  66,  Mass.;  Helen  (15)  end  Lois  (16)  Leonard, 
Culbertson,  Mont.;  Beverly  Corder  (16),  404V2 
Mulberry  St.,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Carol  Fuller  (11), 
Depot  Rd.,  RD  1,  Harbor  Creek,  Pa.;  Lisa  Lavely 
(13),  304  Central  St.,  Auburndale  66,  Mass.; 
Lois  Gontt  (12),  285  Gre»ncrest  Dr.,  Athens,  Ga.; 
Lucy  Cunningham  (17),  203  Wilitn  Ave.,  Du  Bois, 
Pa.;   Betty  Taylor   (15)   R.    1,   Box  57,   Pamplin,  Va. 


Altar 
Appointments 

The  Colonial  Altar  Set  in  solid  brass 
comprises  a  harmonious  group  of  dis- 
tinctive design  and  pleasing  propor- 
tions. Two  finishes  are  available:  a 
soft  .Colonial  finish  whose  gentle  glow 
lends  added  dignity  to  the  appoint- 
ments; or  a  highly  polished  bright 
finish  if  preferred.  Price  of  the  Set  as 
illustrated  $265.00. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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PROVIDENCE  7,   RHODE   ISLAND 


AMERICA   S    LEADING    SILVERSMITHS    SINCE    1831 


Moller 

Custom  Construction 


Quality  must  be  built  into  a  fine 
instrument!  When  a  Moller  pipe 
organ  is  "born"  on  the  drafting 
boards,  only  the  finest  materials  and 
mechanisms  are  specified.  Each 
exacting  detail  is  supervised  in  the 
Moller  factory.  The  result— unex- 
celled beauty  of  tone  and  perfect 
response.  See  .  .  .  Hear  .  .  .  Com- 
pare! There's  a  Moller  priced  right 
for  you. 


INCORPORATED 

Renowned  for  Pipe  Organs  Since  1875 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 


Member  of  the  Associated  Organ  Builders  of  America 
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TERRY 
TURTLE 


gain 


By  BETTY  BAIRD  HAMM 


A 


LL  the  turtle  children  in 
Turtle  Town  were  excited. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  thrill  ins. 
prize  for  the  winner  of  the  public- 
speaking  contest  at  the  Turtle 
Town  School.  And  every  turtle 
boy  and  girl  was  eager  to  win  the 
prize — a  pair  of  bright,  shiny 
roller  skates! 

But  poor  little  Terry  Turtle 
wasn't  even  planning  to  enter  the 
contest.  You  see,  Terry  couldn't 
speak  quite  right.  She  simply 
could  not  pronounce  her  "r's." 
For  example,  when  Terry  tried  to 
say  "try  to  talk  very  correctly," 
it  always  sounded  like  "twy  to 
talk  vewy  cowwectly." 

And  now  something  terrible 
had  happened  to  Terry — the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
anyone.  Terry  Turtle  had  simply 
given  up.  She  wouldn't  even  try 
to  say  words  with  "r"  in  them 
any  more.  In  fact,  she  wouldn't 
talk  much  at  all. 

Three  days  before  the  exciting 
contest  was  to  be  held,  Terry  felt 
so   bad    that   she   crawled   away, 


all  alone,  down  a  dusty  path. 
After  a  while,  she  slowed  her 
crawl  to  a  complete  stop  beneath 
an  apple  tree  full  of  pretty  blos- 
soms. Then  she  began  to  cry, 
great  big  turtle  tears. 

All  of  a  sudden  Terry  heard 
a  strange  voice.  It  said,  "Please 
don't  drown  my  apple  tree.  You 
see.  it  means  a  lot  to  me." 

Terry  looked  up  and  saw  a 
plump  brown  owl  sitting  in  the 
apple  tree.  The  owl  looked  con- 
cerned when  he  saw  two  more 
big  tears  roll  down  Terry's  face 
and   splash    on    the   ground. 

He  blinked  his  eyes  and  said, 
"Turn  off  the  waterworks,  Missie. 
Tell  me  your  trouble — don't  be 
a  sissy." 

So  Terry  Turtle  told  Mr.  Owl 
all  about  the  contest  and  the 
shiny  roller  skates  and  how  she 
couldn't  speak  plainly.  And  Mr. 
Owl  wiggled  his  wings  and  said 
wisely,  "Don't  worry  about  the 
things  you  cannot  do — just  do  the 
best  that  you're  able  to  do." 

Terry    thought    and    thought 


about  what  Mr.  Owl  had  said. 
Then  she  decided  he  was  very 
wise  and  very  right.  She  thanked 
him  politely  for  his  kind  advice 
and  hurried  off — at  a  turtle's  pace 
— to  start  learning  a  speech  for 
the  contest. 

Terry  knew  she  wouldn't  be 
able  to  do  a  very  good  job  of  say- 
ing the  speeches  the  other  turtle 
children  were  learning,  so  she 
made  up  one  about  a  turtle  who 
couldn't  speak  plainly. 

When  it  was  her  turn  to  speak 
at  the  contest,  she  held  her  green 
shell  very  straight  and  spoke  as 
well  as  she  could.  She  told  the 
audience  that  the  little  turtle  who 
couldn't  speak  plainly  was  going 
to  practice  and  practice,  and  that 
she  wouldn't  worry  about  the 
things  she  could  not  do — she'd 
just  do  the  best  she  was  able  to  do. 

When  Terry  Turtle  finished 
her  speech,  everyone  clapped  and 
clapped.  And  sure  enough,  Terry 
Turtle  won  the  wonderful  roller 
skates  for  doing  the  best  she  was 
able  to  do! 
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Mr.  Turtle's  House 

A  turtle  has  a  trailer  house — 
It's  handy  as  can  be; 
"No  matter  where  I  go,"  he  says, 
"I   take  my  house  with  me. 

"I   never  hunt  a  trailer  court 
In  which  to  park  my  load; 
I   pull  my  feet  inside  my  house 
And  park  beside  the  road!" 

— ANITA    CAVE 


Dear  God,  I  think  it  is  nice  the  way  yon 
made  some  animals  with  built-in  houses 
— like  turtles  and  snails.  1  am  glad  that 
you  take  care  of  animals.  Thank  you  for 
taking  care  of  children,  too,  and  thank 
you  for  my  house  and  the  nice  people 
who   live   there   and   visit   there.   Amen. 


Tricks  with  Turtles 


For  Girls— A  Fancy 

Turtle  Pin 


For  Boys— A  Turtle 

Treasure  Box 


For  Your  Teacher 

—A  Paperweight 


It's  easy  to  make  a  cute  turtle 
pin  from  just  half  a  walnut  shell 
and  a  scrap  of  felt.  First,  place 
the  shell  on  the  felt  and  trace 
around  it.  Onto  this  shape,  draw 
a  turtle's  neck  and  head,  legs, 
and  tail.  Next,  cut  out  the  whole 
felt  turtle  and,  using  strong  glue, 
fasten  the  walnut  shell  on  top  of 
it.  Then  glue  tiny  beads  or  se- 
quins on  the  turtle's  head  for 
eyes.  After  the  glue  has  dried 
firmly,  you  can  pin  the  turtle  on 
your  blouse  or  sweater  with  a 
small  safety  pin. 


Here's  how  to  make  a  turtle  that 
will  hold  tiny  summer  treasures 
— like  interesting  shells  and  peb- 
bles. First,  place  a  small  box  on 
a  sheet  of  colored  construction 
paper  and  draw  around  it.  Then 
draw  on  a  turtle's  neck  and  head, 
legs,  and  tail.  Next,  cut  out  the 
paper  turtle  and  paste  it  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  You  can  make 
your  turtle's  head  stand  up  by 
bending  its  neck  a  little.  And 
then,  for  a  finishing  touch,  paint 
or  color  the  box  to  look  like  a 
turtle's  shell. 


Make  the  base  for  this  turtle 
from  felt  the  same  way  in  which 
you  made  the  turtle  pin.  For 
its  shell,  use  a  flat,  pretty  stone 
about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar. 
Fasten  the  stone  in  place  with 
strong  glue,  paste  tiny  beads  or 
sequins  on  the  turtle's  head  for 
eyes,  and  then  give  the  finished 
paperweight  to  your  teacher  for 
an  end-of -school  surprise!  Dur- 
ing the  summer  look  for  more 
flat  stones — you  may  want  to 
make  turtle  paperweights  for 
gifts  next  Christmas. 


HC 


An  introduction  to  the  UN  and  the  seminar  for  Illinois  pastors  comes  from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss, 

standing,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Cordier,  seated,  bac\  to  camera. 


Pastors  Watch 
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MINISTER,  it  has  been  said,  "must  sense  the  great  issues 
of  the  day  and  relate  them  to  Christian  convictions."  * 

An  ideal  place  for  him  to  do  this  is  in  the  seminars  on  the 
United  Nations  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss  for  the  Board 
of  World  Peace.  An  expected  2,000  Methodist  ministers  and  lay- 
men will  attend  these  seminars  in  1959,  multiplying  manyfold 
their  knowledge  of  the  world's  moral  and  political  questions. 

Last  January,  35  pastors  and  laymen  from  the  Illinois  Area 
participated  in  a  typical  UN  seminar.  They  met  first  with  Dr. 
Boss  to  learn  the  purpose  of  the  workshop.  Then  they  explored 
tension  areas  and  the  process  of  peacemaking  in  the  organization's 
headquarters    through    briefings,    consultations,    and    interviews. 

*  Maybe  You  should   Preach,   by  Harold  A.   Boaley,   April,   1959,  page  -i2. 


Time  to  relax.  Pastors  wal/{  in 

UN  Plaza,  in  shadow  of  Assembly  Building. 
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UN  Work 


Rev.  Ivan  Lively;  next  stop  will  be 


In  the  General  Assembly  Building,  a  marble  and  limestone 
structure  set  in  parklike  grounds  along  New  York's  East  River, 
they  heard  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  executive  assistant  to  the 
UN  secretary-general,  evaluate  the  Assembly's  activities.  His 
biggest  point:  Negotiations,  not  force,  now  have  become  the 
primary  means  of  settling  disputes.  They  heard  official  explana- 
tions, too,  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  UN  efforts 
toward  global  disarmament.  And  Thomas  A.  Bartlett,  adviser  on 
Political  and  Security  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  explained  to  them  this  country's  views  on  pressing 
problems  which  come  before  the  UN  for  adjustment. 

The  Midwestern  visitors  showed  special  interest  in  a  sub- 
committee   discussion    on    wiping    out    religious    discrimination 


R.  S.  Chhatari  (left)  and  Dr.   Boss 
a   better   understanding   of  Pakistan's   view: 
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Rev.  William  H.  Day  faces  a 
camera  jan's  problem:  How  many  left? 


in  the  family  of  nations.  High  on  their  list  of  most  worthwhile 
events,  too,  were  talks  on  world  affairs — as  when  an  Israeli  and 
an  Arab  explained  the  problems  of  bringing  peace  to  the  Middle 
East.  In  their  limited  spare  time,  the  visiting  preachers  browsed 
in  the  UN  shops  and  surrounding  uptown  Manhattan. 

As  for  the  question,  "Was  the  seminar  a  success?"  here's  how 
the  Rev.  Merle  D.  Broyles,  of  Lombard,  111.,  one  of  the  leaders, 
summarized  it: 

"It  confirmed  and  enhanced  my  belief  in  the  UN.  It  made  me 
realize  its  possibilities." 

But  did  he  see  any  room  for  improvement?  "Yes,  I  wish  its 
deliberations   would   put   greater   emphasis  on  Christianity." 


Ret',  and  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Foster:  it's  time  to  shop. 


Rev.  P.  O.  Ny strand  (left)  stresses  a  point  for  three  fellow  pastors,  Fran/{  H.  Ncstler,  E.  Cedric  Pope,  and  Merle  D.  Broyles. 


of   the   world    parish 


CHURCH-STATE  ISSUES  GETTING  HOTTER 


New  developments  in  church-state 
relations  are  causing  religious,  educa- 
tional,  and  political  leaders  concern. 
More  problems,  with  schools  at  the 
core,  are  foreseen. 

Some  civil-liberties  unions  and  simi- 
lar groups,  fearing  violation  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  want  no  mention  of  God  or 
religion  in  public  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Protestant  leaders  want 
belief  in  God  taught,  but  not  through 
sectarian  viewpoints.  Ignoring  God  is 
supporting  atheism,  they  charge. 

When  the  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago  took  this  stand,  it 
drew  fire  from  the  Chicago  PTA,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
the  Chicago  Citizens  School  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee,  in  a  statement 
typical  of  the  other  groups'  opposition, 
called  it  "unrealistic"  to  think  that 
teachers  holding  varying  religious  be- 
liefs could  present  unbiased  views. 

Contrarily,  Dr.  Carroll  V.  Newsom, 
president  of  New  York  University, 
blamed  many  social  problems  on  the 
schools'  slighting  of  religion.  And  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Evans,  minister-at-large  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions,  declared  that  the  four 
per  cent  of  Americans  who  do  not 
believe  in  God  have  no  right  to 
secularize   education. 

Also   stirring  church-state   debate   is 


the  possibility  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
next  President.  Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy 
( D.— Mass.),  a  Catholic,  stated:  "What- 
ever one's  religion  in  private  life,  for 
the  officeholder  nothing  takes  pre- 
cedence over  his  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  .  .  .  including  the  First 
Amendment  and  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state."  His  stand  was 
sharply  criticized  by  Ave  Maria,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  publication, 
which  commented,  "Something  does 
indeed  take  precedence  over  the  obliga- 
tion to  uphold  the  Constitution — 
namely,  conscience." 
Other  developments: 

•  The  UN  Subcommission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities  has  adopted  a  set  of 
church-state  principles  aimed  at  combat- 
ing religious  intolerance. 

•  An  Oregon  law  providing  for  free 
textbooks  for  parochial-school  pupils  is 
being  challenged  in  the  courts. 

•  In  New  York,  the  right  of  schools 
to  say  a  daily  prayer  approved  by  the 
state  Board  of  Regents  is  under  attack. 

Kansas  Village  Wins  Fame 

Because  of  its  Methodist-originated 
program  of  entertaining  foreign  stu- 
dents, Burns,  Kans.,  population  310,  has 
been  cited  for  "distinguished  service  in 
international   relations."  Vice-President 


A  FREE  GIFT  FOR  YOU! 

HANDY,    PURSE-SIZE    SEWING    KIT 

Yours  for  just  three  minutes 

of  your  time  which  is  all  it  will 

take  for  us  to  show  you  how 

your  group  can  raise  money — 

in  an  easy  and  dignified 

way — with  Lovely 

KEEPSAKE  PLATES 

permanently  decorated  by  our 
exclusive  "Cerama-Etch"  process. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  LIMITED.  SO  ACT  NOW 


Vice-President  Nixon  tells  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.   Grimivood  that  they   and  other: 
of  Burns,  Kans.,  "have  created  a  home  away  from   home  for  foreign   students.' 


WORLD  WIDE 
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YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
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HEARING 
LOSS 

AND  THE 

FAMILY 
DOCTOR 

What  causes  a  hearing  loss? 
What  are  the  corrective  meas- 
ures that  one  can  take?  An- 
swers to  these  questions,  and 
many  others,  are  found  in 
Zenith's  authoritative  booklet, 
"Hearing  Loss  and  the  Family 
Doctor,"  written  by  a  nation- 
ally prominent  physician  and 
published  by  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation. 

FREE    BOOKLET 1 


For  a  free  copy,  plus  descriptive 
literature  on  Zenith  hearing  aids,  write  to 
Zenith  Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  25  s 
5801  W.  Dickens  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 


ZONE  STATE 
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METHODIST !  \  ALMANACK 

M.    i-i^e?  '=-  A  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters 
for  People  Called  Methodist 


Now  that  I  have  a   sheep 

and   a   cow,   everybody 

bids  me  good-morrow — B.  Franklin 


MAY  hatk  XXXI  days 


5th  Month 


Use  May,  while  you  may, 

For  May  hath  but  his  time; 

When  all  the  fruit  is  gone,  it  is 

Too  late  the  tree  to  climb. — Richard  Edwards 
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J  &  C  Wesley  issue  Genl.  Rules,  1743    E&~ 
Oregon  provisional  gov't,  authorized,  1843 

Methodist  Jason  Lee  a  prime  mover 
plural  Ultfc  Jiunuau 

Horace  Mann,  father  public  educ,  b.,  1796 
American  Medical  Association  starts,  1847 
Green  frogs  pick  their  banjo  strings 
American  Bible  Society  meets  N.Y. 
De  Soto  finds  Mississippi  R.,  1541 
J.Wesley  preaches  at Cockermouth,  i78o:"To 

the  poor  only;  rich  couldn't  rise  so  soon." 
^JHotljer's  Bay.  Started  by  Methodist 

Anna  Jarvis.  [See  April,  1(558,  page  43  ] 
Irving  Berlin  born,  1888 
Florence  Nightingale's  birth,  1820 

(Nurse,  but  didn't  believe  in  germs) 
Jabez  Bunting  b.,  1779.  Became  preacher 

at  19;  formed  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soc. 
Lewis  &  Clark  leave  St.  Louis,  1804 
A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man 
Last  of  Brinks  robbers  caught,  1956 
■jiJentccost 
Norway  wins  independence,  1905 


19  Tu     Persians  conq.  Medes  during  eclipse,  556  B.C. 
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Change  not  a  clout  Till  May  be  out 

Albrecht  Durer,  woodcut  artist,  b.,  1471 

National  Maritime  Day 

Benj.  Franklin  invents  bi-focals,  1785 

Peter  Minuit  bo't  Manhattan,  1626,  for  $24 

John  Mott,  Methodism's  great  layman, 

b.,  1865.  Red.  Nobel  Prize,  1946.  Helped 
found  World  Council  of  Churches 
Archaeologists  form  Natl.  Institute,  1906 
Amelia  Bloomer  b.,  1818  (invented  bloomers) 
Beginnings  of  Methodist  Publishing  L 

House  *w 

Mount  Everest  conquered,  1953 
^"tentorial  ;0ao 
1st  U.S.  bicycle  meet,  1880 


The  world's  a  printinghouse;  our  words  are  thoughts, 

Our  deeds  are  characters  of  several  sizes, 

Each  soul  is  a  compositor,  whose  faults 

The  levities  may  correct,  but  Heaven  revises; 

Death  is  the  common  press;  from  whence  being  driven, 

We're  gathered  sheet  by  sheet,  and  bound  for  Heaven. 


■  45  itinerants  were  in 
the  field  by  December, 
&  many  local  preachers, 
all  under  John  Wesley's 
direction. 

Nor  ever  once  ashamed, 

so  we  be  named 
Vress-men;  Slaves  of 

the  Lamp; 
Servants   of  Light. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

■  1789  Conference  set 
up  Book  Room  in  Phila- 
delphia with  $600  capi- 
tal— lifetime  savings  of 
John  Dickins,  who  was 
placed  in  charge.  He  said: 

I  will  lend  every  shil- 
ling of  it  to  the  Method- 
ist Book  Concern." 

Object  was  to  provide 
tracts  &  books  for  the 
circuit  riders,  w"ho  were 
the  bookmobiles"  of 
their  day. 

Dickinswasalumnusof 
England's  famous  Eton 
College,  and  idea  man 
of  early  American  Meth- 
odism. Helped  Asbury 
plan  Cokesbury  College, 
Methodism's  first.  In  1784 
he  suggested  "Methodist 
Episcopal"  for  the  new 
church  in  America. 

Today,  the  Publish- 
ing House  produces  over 
4  million  books  a  year. 


Richard  M.  Nixon  presented  the  citation 
to  Methodists  Ed  and  Betty  Grimwood 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education. 

In  1954,  Mrs.  Grimwood  suggested 
that  the  local  WSCS  invite  foreign 
students  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
140  miles  away,  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
in  members'  homes.  They  came,  and 
returned  on  succeeding  holidays,  bring- 
ing friends  from  other  colleges  across 
the  U.S. 

The  idea  grew  into  a  town  project, 
and  residents  now  have  entertained  77 
students  from  37  countries. 

Potpourri  Faces  Lawmakers 

A  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment recognizing  the  "authority  and 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  Savior  and  Ruler  of 
Nations"  and  a  resolution  proposing  a 
half-day  holiday  for  observance  of  "A 
National  Prayer  for  Peace  Day"  now 
are  pending  in  Congress. 

Rep.  Eugene  Siler  (R. — Ky.)  intro- 
duced the  so-called  Christian  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  before  Congress 
for  three  sessions.  It  is  opposed  by  some 
religious  groups  on  the  ground  it 
violates  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  Prayer  for  Peace  Day  was  authored 
by  Rep.  Harold  Collier  (R.— 111.).  It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  set 
as  the  day  April  22 — when  World  War 
II  officially  ended  in  1952. 

Representative  Siler  also  is  pressing 
legislation  which  would  ban  liquor 
advertising   in    interstate    commerce. 

Legalized  mailing  of  material  about 
games  of  chance  run  by  religious  or 
nonprofit  organizations  is  being  sought 
by  Rep.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  (R. — 
N.Y.). 

The  state  legislatures  also  have  re- 
ceived measures  bearing  on  church 
people.  Some  of  them  would: 

•  Make  religious  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  liable  for  civil  suits. 

•  Set  penalties  of  from  10  years  in 
prison  to  death  for  bombing  churches 
or  synagogues  in  New  York. 

•  Authorize  Wisconsin  public  schools 
to  have  one  hour  of  released  time  a 
week  for  religious  teaching. 

•  Allow  Sunday  hunting  in  Maine 
by  local  option. 

•  Permit  bingo  games  in  Ohio  for 
benefit  of  religious,  fraternal,  and  chari- 
table organizations.  Similar  bills  are 
pending  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Also  up  in  Ohio  is  a  bill  to  prohibit 
nuns  from  wearing  religious  garb  when 
teaching  in  public  schools. 

Methodists  Help  Nehru 

Two  young  Methodists  helped  India's 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  cele- 
brate his  last  birthday.  Kay  and  Col- 
leen Townsley,  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Hendrix  Townsley,  gave 
him  garlands  and  in  turn  were  bom- 
barded  with   traditional   rose   petals. 
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Mr.  Tovvnsley  is  a  Pico,  Calif., 
engineer  who  for  20  years  has  com- 
bined his  talent  with  preaching  the 
Christian  Gospel.  His  wife,  a  native  of 
India,  is  a  licensed  local  preacher  and 
has  held  important  teaching  and 
evangelism  posts. 

Students  Need  the  Church 

When  young  people  go  away  to 
college,  they  leave  the  "stalwart"  in- 
fluences of  the  family,  which  can't 
follow  them,  and  the  church — which 
must. 

That's  how  Dr.  William  E.  Clark, 
associate  director,  Commission  on 
Christian  Higher  Education,  explained 
the  reason  for  Methodist  student  work 
to  Illinois  Christian-education  leaders 
meeting  in  Springfield.  Youths,  he 
emphasized,  make  some  of  life's  big- 
gest decisions   in  college. 

Gains  in  Uruguay 

Despite  a  government  which  inhibits 
church  activity,  The  Methodist  Church 
is  showing  encouraging  gains  in 
Uruguay. 

There  now  are  20  churches  and  17 
pastors,  with  eight  young  people  in 
the  seminary,  a  new  survey  shows. 
Goodwill  Industries  has  a  fund  drive 
for  a  new  50,000-peso  building,  and 
for  25,000  pesos  toward  a  new  social 
center. 

New  Church,  No  Debt 

By  getting  100  per  cent  behind  the 
church's  building  plans,  a  Thomaston, 
Ga.,  congregation  has  moved  into  a 
new  $700,000  church  without  owing  a 
cent. 

The  church — First  Methodist — never 
held  a  supper  or  door-to-door  canvass. 
Instead,  it  mailed  pledge  cards  to  the 
members,  who  returned  them  of  their 
own  accord. 

Church  Smoking  Areas? 

To  reduce  fire  hazards,  churches 
should  clearly  mark  areas  where  people 
can  smoke,  says  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  Where  no  such 
areas  exist,  it  warns,  smokers  retreat 
to  dangerous  corners. 

Careless  smoking,  the  Association  re- 
ports, accounts  for  about  5  per  cent 
of  church  fires. 

Scores  Sunday  Schools 

Too  many  Sunday  schools  have 
given  up  their  original  purpose,  which 
is  to   introduce  the  child   to  God. 

So  says  Dr.  Markus  Barth,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  theologian,  who  may 
be  adding  fuel  to  a  fire  he  started 
with  a  recent  charge  that  Sunday  school 
spoils  children. 

He  told  Dr.  Clate  A.  Risley,  secre- 
tary   of   the    National    Sunday    School 

May  1! 


Looks  at     movies 


By    Harry    C.    Spencer 

General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


•  Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (-(-)  and 
( — )  provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers 
to  the  question:  Do  the  ethical 
standards  in  the  film  in  general  pro- 
vide constructive  entertainment? 

Some  Came  Running:  Adult 
(-) 

A  mixed-up  film  that  reaches  for 
an  "artistic,"  pseudoreligious  ap- 
proach to  life  by  dredging  up  the 
unpleasantly  evil  and  setting  it  on 
a  pedestal  as  the  utimately  real. 
Frank  Sinatra  is  an  author  disillu- 
sioned with  the  hypocrisy  of  every- 
one but  himself.  Dean  Martin  is  an 
amoral  small-town  gambler.  Shirley 
MacLaine  is  an  illiterate  girl  of  easy 
morals  searching  for  true  love,  and 
who  thinks  she  has  found  it  with 
Frank.  Martha  Hyer  is  the  good  girl, 
too  prim  until  she  falls  in  love  with 
Frank  against  her  will.  Inevitably 
Shirley  is  killed  protecting  Frank 
and  Martha  stirs  new  hope  in  him 
that  life  can  be  meaningful. 

Sleeping  Beauty:  Family   (-(-) 

This  Disney  production  is  sure  to 
become  a  classic.  It  tells  the  familiar 
story  of  a  little  princess  put  under  a 
spell  by  an  evil  witch  but  eventually 
awakened  by  Prince  Charming. 

The  Remarkable  Mr.  Penny- 
packer:  Adult    (  — ) 

According  to  this  film,  bigamy  is 
funny.  Clifton  Webb  is  a  freethinker 
not  afraid  of  new  ideas.  Since  he  has 
two  plants,  one  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  Harrisburg,  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  have 
two  wives — and  numerous  progeny 
— to  keep  him  company  wherever  he 
may  be?  The  slight  plot  doesn't  get 
much  help  from  the  mediocre  direc- 
tion. 

The     Young     Captives:     Adult 

(-) 

A  brutally  sensational  film.  Steven 
Mario  is  a  psychopathic  murderer 
who  kills  whenever  the  pressures 
build  up  in  his  mind.  He  is  hitch- 
hiking away  from  his  latest  crime 
when  Tom  Selden  and  Luana  Pat- 
ten, eloping  to  Mexico,  pick  him  up 
and   are   kidnaped. 


I  Was  Monty's  Double:  Adult 
(  +  ),  Youth    (  +  ) 

A  strange,  unbelievable  event  of 
World  War  II  is  brought  to  light 
with  documentary  accuracy.  To  de- 
ceive the  Germans  about  the  inva- 
sion of  Europe,  the  British  War  Of- 
fice trained  a  little-known  actor, 
Clifton  James  (played  here  by  him- 
self), to  impersonate  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery  in  a  tour  of  North 
Africa.  This  led  some  German  com- 
manders to  expect  D  day  to  hit 
southern  France. 

Sheriff  of  Fractured  Jaw:  Youth 
(-) 

This  plot  situation  has  been  used 
before — the  starchly  correct  British 
gendeman  who  is  thrown  into 
frontier  life  and  who,  although  only 
a  tenderfoot,  becomes  a  hero  by 
disarming  the  villains  and  pacifying 
the  Indians.  In  the  process  he  marries 
Jayne  Mansfield.  This  might  have 
been  an  interesting  time  killer,  ex- 
cept for  the  posing  of  self-conscious 
Jayne. 

The  Black  Orchid:  Adult    (  +  ) 

Though  the  social  background 
from  which  this  story  springs  is 
unsavory,  the  effect  is  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  a  genuine  human  prob- 
lem. Sophia  Loren  is  the  widow  of 
a  man  whom  she  had  persuaded  to 
become  a  gangster.  Her  son,  a 
juvenile  delinquent,  is  in  a  detention 
home.  Anthony  Quinn,  a  widower 
whose  daughter  is  engaged  to  be 
married,  comes  along.  Sophia  and 
Anthony  fall  in  love,  with  resulting 
complications  in  the  lives  of  the 
son  and  daughter. 

Stranger    in    My    Arms:    Adult 
(-) 

The  main  idea  here  is  possessive 
mother  love,  which  destroys  all  it 
touches.  The  theme  is  carried  to  such 
an  extreme  that  it  almost  loses  all 
sense  of  reality.  June  Allyson  is  the 
widow  of  a  Korean  War  airman  lost 
at  sea.  Mary  Astor,  the  soldier's 
mother,  wants  a  Congressional  medal 
for  her  son  (though  he  doesn't 
deserve  it)  and  uses  June  to  try  to 
force  Jeff  Chandler,  his  commanding 
officer,  to  give  false  testimony. 
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A  blueprint  for  building  your 
own  private  house  of  prayer. 

"There  has  been  long  need  for 
a  Protestant  manual  of  'interior 
prayer.'  Here  it  is.  Leslie 
Weatherhead  has  helped  thou- 
sands in  time  past;  with  this 
little  book  he  will  help  thousands 
more  in  Christian  devotion.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  who  seek  the 
Upward  Path." — Dr.  Norman 
H.  Snaith,  President  of  the 
Methodist  Conference    (British) 

$3 


ADULTS  AT  WORSHIP 

By  Wallace  Fridy 


Writing  with  the  group  in 
mind,  the  minister  of  Washing- 
ton Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  gives 
here  23  meditations  that  will 
appeal  to  the  mature  Christian 
in   today's  world. 

Each  meditation  is  complete 
with  a  brief  talk,  two  hymn 
titles,  a  scripture  lesson,  and  an 
appropriate  prayer.  An  excellent 
book  by  an  experienced  writer 
of  adult  devotions.  $1.75 


LET'S  ALL  SING 

By  James  F.  Leisy 


Get  your  family  and  friends 
together  and  let's  all  sing — songs 
everyone  knows,  some  less  famil- 
iar, but  all  easy 
and  fun  to 
sing.  This  col- 
lect i  o  n  in- 
cludes songs  of 
the  heart,  folk 
songs,  songs  of 
the  sea,  hymns, 
spirituals,  and 
seasonal  songs. 

Cloth,  $2.95; 

Paper,    $1.75 


Order  from  your  bookstore 

ABINGDON   PRESS 

Publisher  of  THE  INTERPRETERS  BIBLE 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together  has  received  the 
names  of  more  Methodists  who 
have  celebrated  enough  birth- 
days to  qualify  for  the  Century 
Club: 

Miss  Florence  Broughton,  100, 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Fred  C.  Farwell,  102,  Susan- 
ville,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Moulden,  104, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanford,  102, 
Westfield,  N.J. 

Names  of  other  Methodists, 
100  or  older,  will  be  published 
as  they  are  received  from  readers. 


Association,  that  he  had  been  speaking 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint;  that 
actually  he  is  all  in  favor  of  Sunday 
schools.  He  had  said  that  what  chil- 
dren hear  is  "Mama  loves  me,  papa 
loves  me,  teacher  loves  me,  God  loves 
me,"  and  that  disillusionment  comes 
when  they  get  out  among  others. 

Hails  Church  Colleges 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Case,  president  of 
Methodist-related  Boston  University, 
advocates  the  Christian  college  as  best 
equipped  to  realize  that  thought  is  not 
a  mere  tool  of  power,  but  that  power 
is  servant  of  mind  and  spirit. 

At  the  inauguration  for  President 
Lloyd  M.  Bertholf  of  Illinois  Wesleyan, 
he  stressed  the  need  for  church-sup- 
ported colleges.  He  cited  among  their 
responsibilities  the  producing  of  people 
who  believe  in  law  above  force,  in 
righteousness  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  and  in  every  man  as  a 
being  of  infinite  worth. 

Methodist  Funds  Gain 

Receipts  for  10  Methodist  general 
funds  have  gained  3.57  per  cent  in 
nine  months  over  a  similar  period  last 
year — an  increase  of  nearly  $500,000. 
Highest  gainer  is  the  Week  of  Dedica- 
tion fund  (missions  and  overseas  re- 
lief), 21.36  per  cent.  Television  Min- 
istry is  up  14.8  per  cent,  General 
Advance  Specials  (missions),  14.33  per 
cent. 

Largest  fund.  World  Service,  has 
dropped  1.54  per  cent. 

Want  Better  Religious  TV 

Religious  broadcasters  explored  ways 
to  improve  Protestant  TV  and  radio 
shows,  which  one  participant  described 
as  at  "an  all-time  low,"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission. 
[See  Is  Religion  on  TV  a  Flop? 
February,  1959,  page  30.] 

Rome    Betts,    outgoing    Commission 
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3000  recipes,  in  this  complete  basic 
cook  book.  Profuse  illustrations, 
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Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  a 
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McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Headers 
have  heen  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at   the  following  low  prices   POSTPAID: 
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OLD    AUTHORS,    Dept.  TR-5,    Rowan,    Iowa 
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chairman,  proposed  up  to  $10  million 
be  raised  over  15  to  20  years  for  ex- 
perimental work,  producing  feature 
films,  teaching  local  ministers  the  best 
use  of  mass  media,  and  making  special 
programs  for  national  groups.  The 
Commission  endorsed  the  proposal  "in 
principle." 

Other  suggestions:  Programs  should 
face  vital  issues;  artistic  quality  should 
be  high;  denominations  should  pool 
their  resources;  Christian  businessmen 
should  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  pro- 
grams  with   religious   content. 

St.  George  s  as  Shrine 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Committee  has  favorably  reported  a 
bill  which  would  make  Old  St. 
George's  Methodist  Church  in  Phil- 
adelphia virtually  a  part  of  the  national 
park  which  contains  Independence  Hall 
and  other  historic  buildings.  [Watch 
for  color  pictorial,  Three  Historic 
Methodist  Churches,  in  June.] 

Purchase  of  adjacent  land  and  build- 
ings would  leave  St.  George's  to  func- 
tion as  a  church  but  with  agreement 
to  maintain  the  historic  structure  as  it 
was  in  1774-80.  Some  groups  opposed 
the  bill,  claiming  it  violates  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

Memorial  to  Crash  Victims 

Three  members  of  the  Television, 
Radio,  and  Film  Commission,  killed 
in  a  plane  crash,  are  memorialized  in 
a  Children's  TV  Endowment  Fund 
set  up  by  TRAFCO.  They  are  the 
Rev.  Royer  H.  Woodburn,  the  Rev. 
William  Meadows,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Carlisle  Walton,  Jr.  Contributions 
already  total  over  $1,275. 

Churches  Eye  Alaska's  Laws 

Alaska's  Council  of  Churches  has 
adopted  resolutions  urging  stronger 
divorce  laws,  bans  on  gambling,  public 
hearings  on  liquor  legislation,  more  aid 


to  dependent  children,  a  stronger 
adoption  code,  and  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  new  mental  hospital. 

Christian-Moslem  Partnership 

Christian-Moslem  co-operation  could 
lead  to  the  strongest  defense  against 
atheistic  materialism  the  world  has 
known,  Rep.  George  A.  Kasem  (D. — 
Calif.)  told  representatives  of  the  two 
faiths  in  Washington,  D.C.  [See  Mos- 
lem and  Christian  Can  Be  Friends,  by 
Dorothy  Thompson,  November,  1958, 
page  18.] 

Mr.  Kasem,  a  Presbyterian  of  Arabic 
ancestry,  said  there  are  500  million 
Christians  and  400  million  Moslems 
whose  mutual  belief  that  spiritual 
values  are  central  to  man's  existence 
makes  them  natural  partners  in  a  world 
struggle  to  preserve  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience. 

Mark  100  Years  in  Finland 

One  of  the  first  events  of  Meth- 
odism's centennial  year  in  Finland  is 
dedication  of  a  new  church  in  Lovisa 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  to  serve  Swedish- 
speaking  Methodists. 

The  work  in  Finland  was  started  by 
seaman  Custaf  Lervik,  who  became  a 
Methodist  in  the  U.S.  and  returned  to 
preach  in  his  homeland.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  had  legal  recognition  there 
since  1924.  Its  two  conferences  are  in 
Bishop  Odd  Hagen's  Stockholm  episco- 
pal area  and  serve  3,200  members. 

Lauds  Youth  Exchange 

Methodism's  International  Youth 
Exchange  program  was  hailed  as  a 
sign  of  hope  in  a  troubled  world  by 
the  Rev.  Howard  Ellis  of  Nashville 
at  a  recent  European  Youth  Conference 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

It  is  the  people  called  Methodists, 
perhaps  more  than  some,  who  see  the 
world  as  one  family,  he  told  the  6,000 
youths  attending. 


Taken  in  Peking  in  pre-Bamboo  Curtain  days,  this  old  photograph  was  unearthed 
by  the  Rev.  Donald  Simtns,  Jr.,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  El  Paso,  Tex.  He 
doubts  that  the  tooth-and-eye  " methodists"  were  connected  with   us  Methodists! 
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Softly  resounding  Carillon 
Bell  music  by  Schulmerich® — 
what  more  beautiful  way  of 
keeping  a  loved  one's  name 
truly  alive  forever.  Giving 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name — now  within  your  life- 
time— is  an  inspired  thought, 
too.  Either  way,  your  church 
will  welcome  this  different 
memorial  gift.  Handsome 
plaque  goes  with  it,  if  desired. 
Prices  start  at  $975.  Budget 
terms.  We'll  be  happy  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  all  the  facts. 
Write. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3159  Carillon  Hill  •  Sellersville,  Pa. 

"Trademark  of  Bell  Instruments  produced 
by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 
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Covers  •  Superfrontals  •  Pulpit 
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Write  Now  for  CUT-OUT  KIT  Catalog 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  CANDIES 

Mount    Holly    Springs,     Pennsylvania 


urch  Groups, 
Circles,  Guilds,  Clubs 

Wantnew  ideason  ways 
to  raise  needed  money  for 
church  projects?  This  brand 
new  book  outlines  over  129  unusual  plans  and 
programs  for  raising  funds.  Contains  96  pages 
of  unique  money-making  projects.  This  perm- 
anent, plastic-bound  volume  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week  you  have  it.  Most  plans  involve  NO 
selling — enables  your  church  group  to  solve 
money-raising  problems  quickly,  in  a  dignified 
manner.  Sold  on  unconditional  money-back 
guarantee.  Order  by  mail  today  for  prompt 
delivery.  $3.95  postpaid. 

WHITE   PASS   PUBLISHING 

BOX  8008    •    ST.  PAUL  13,  MINN. 


PULPITS  CHOIR  GOWKS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
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COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131   tail    23rd   Streel,  New  York   IP.  N.Y. 


Sees  Spiritual  Recession 

A  "spiritual  recession"  is  predicted 
by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  pastor  of 
Christ  Church  (Methodist),  New 
York  City,  unless  "we  find  some  deeper 
experience  and  expressions  of  Christian 
faith  to  call  us  back  to  the  essentials 
of  religion."  The  boom  in  mass 
evangelism  and  popularized  religion 
"seems  to  be  waning,"  he  believes.  Dr. 
Sockman  is  urging  an  end  to  "division 
and    fighting"    among   denominations. 

Defends  Right  to  Take  Stand 

The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
under  heavy  fire,  has  vigorously  de- 
fended the  right  of  its  Fifth  World 
Order  Study  Conference  to  urge  that 
"steps  be  taken"  toward  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of,  and  UN  admission  for,  Red 
China.  The  Council  said  Conference 
delegates  spoke  only  for  themselves 
and   were  within   their  rights. 

The  Council  also  appealed  to 
churches  to  defend  free  comment  on 
controversial  issues. 

Kitchens — or  Children? 

Churches  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  "elaborate  kitchens  and 
parlors"  and  not  enough  on  facilities 
and  programs  for  children,  Dr.  Harry 
Denman,  general  secretary,  Board  of 
Evangelism,  believes. 

The  cost  of  juvenile  crime  is  "in- 
tolerable" in  his  view.  The  chief  solu- 
tion: bringing  up  children  in  a  church. 

Deaconesses  Act  in  Film 

Methodist  deaconesses  now  are 
actresses.  In  a  new  film  about  their 
work,  Ma\e  All  Things  New,  the 
deaconesses  are  the  stars.  The  film 
is  produced  by  the  Television,  Radio, 
and  Film  Commission  and  the  Board 
of  Missions. 

The  picture  shows  the  deaconesses 
working  among  underprivileged  chil- 
dren at  Kingdom  House,  St.  Louis, 
and  Epworth  School  for  Girls,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  The  film  rents  from  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Worship  at  South  Pole 

A  permanent  inter-faith  chapel  has 
been  dedicated  by  the  Deep  Freeze  IV 
contingent  at  Scott-Amundsen  South 
Pole  station. 

With  no  chaplain,  the  17  men  take 
turns  giving  the  Sunday  sermon.  Each 
major  religion,  including  Buddhism, 
has  at  least  one  member  there. 

On  Stage:  Early  Methodism 

A  cast  of  200  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Meth- 
odists have  traced  their  church's  early 
growth  in  a  "hymnphonic"  drama, 
Unfolding  Glory,  at  the  Southeastern 
Methodist  Convocation.   An   estimated 


John  Wesley  (left)  and  Francis  Asbury: 
they're    portrayed    by    Atlanta,    ictors. 

2,000  persons  witnessed  the  premiere  in 
Atlanta's  Wesley  Memorial  Church. 
The  play  was  written  in  recognition 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  union 
of  three  Methodist  branches  in  1939, 
and  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Methodism  as  a  church  in  America. 
|  In  November,  Together  will  salute 
this  175th  anniversary  with  a  special 
Anniversary    Edition.] 

Warning  to  Women 

Employment  of  28  million  women 
in  the  U.S.  today  calls  for  churches  to 
adjust  their  programs,  President  Louis 
W.  Norris  of  Methodist-related  Mac- 
Murray  College  told  a  meeting  of 
churchmen  in  Rock  River  and  Lexing- 
ton conferences. 

"Women  must  not  let  employment 
obscure  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
spiritual  values,"  he  said.  The  Church, 
he  added,  also  must  help  them  realize 
their  enormous  influence  on  the  na- 
tion's economic  life. 

New  School  at  Lodhipur 

Lodhipur  Institute,  a  Methodist 
school  in  north-central  India,  is  setting 
up  a  new  industrial-technical  depart- 
ment to  turn  out  skilled  industrial 
workers. 

It  will  open  in  1960.  Native  faculty 
members  now  are  being  trained  in 
the  U.S.  Methodists  are  being  asked 
under  the  Advance  Special  program  to 
help    raise    $200,000. 

Schweitzer:  Man  of  Century 

Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  of  Los 
Angeles  has  returned  from  a  two- 
month  African  tour  convinced  that 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  is  "the  con- 
science of  the  20th  century."   [See  My 
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Foot  Relief 

Quick-Acting,  Extra  Soft, 
Cushioning    Foot    Plaster 

To    speedily    relieve   painful 
corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bun- 
ions, tender  spots,   burning   on 
bottom  of  feet — use  Dr.  Scholl's 
Kurotex.    You   cut 
this  soothing,  cush- 
ioning, flesh  color, 
superior   moleskin 
to  any  size  or  shape 
and  apply.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,   Department, 
5-lOe"  stores. 
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WORLD  TOUR 
Join  exciting  around-the-world  and  HOLY  LAND 
adventure  in  travel  and  education.  Visit  16 
countries.  July  13-Sept.  5.  Interview  political, 
social,  and  religious  leaders  of  the  world.  Tour 
officers:  G.  Ray  Jordan,  nationally  known 
Methodist  author  and  educator  and  David  M. 
Bryan,  experienced  tour  manager.  Costs  less  than 
you   imagine.   Write  for  details. 
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Visit  With  Albert  Schweitzer,  July, 
1957,  page  34.] 

In  a  three-day  visit  to  Dr.  Schweit- 
zer's Lambarene  hospital,  "we  talked 
about  everything  from  the  hydrogen 
bomb  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,"  the  bishop 
reported. 

NEWS  DIGEST  .  .  . 

HEADS  CHATTANOOGA  U.  Dr. 
LeRoy  Martin,  58,  president  of  Tennes- 
see Wesleyan  since  1950,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  University  of 
Chattanooga. 

AWARD  WINNER.  Methodist- 
related  Dickinson  College's  annual 
Priestly  Award  for  service  to  mankind 
through  science  has  gone  to  Willard  F. 
Libby,  nuclear  chemist  and  leading 
authority    on    radio-carbon    dating. 

WCC  ASSEMBLY.  Ceylon  will  be 
the  site  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  third  assembly  in  Decem- 
ber,  1961. 

JAZZ  IN  CHURCH?  Two  Episco- 
pal clergymen  in  Rhode  Island  report 
successful  performances  of  a  jazz  mass 
written  by  an  Anglican  priest,  and 
recommend  the  idea  be  used  by  others. 

FEWER  BRITISH  METHODISTS. 

For  the  fourth  straight  year,  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Great  Britain  has  de- 
clined in  membership;  2,899  this  time. 

WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR.  Great 
hopes  are  being  voiced  for  success  of 
a  UN-sponsored  1959  World  Refugee 
Year.  A  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
has  pledged  $675,000  for  European 
refugees   in   China. 

12  METHODIST  GOVERNORS. 
Methodism  holds  more  governorships 
— 12  out  of  49 — than  any  other  de- 
nomination. Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics  run  second  with  eight  each. 

WSCS  GAINS  IN  SOUTHEAST. 
There    are    4,670    more    members    this 
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COOD     MONEY     MAKER— Exclusive     for    church 
groups 

They're  brand  new  TDIM  ||f*f*CTC  they're  unique 
For  car  or  home       I  Hl'liUUUtU        many  uses. 

Send  $1.50  for  sample  and  details — cash  or  M.  O. 
Very  important  to  order  sample  at  once,  so  you 
can   plan   for  your   Fall   activities. 
Full  credit  given  for  sample  on  first  order. 
HERBERT    MFC.    CO.  TOCETHER,    BOX    T-48 

740  N.   Rush  St.  Chicago   11,   III. 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


GrtCCfoSC 


SCHOOL 

Superior 

College 

Preparalon 

Accredited  First  Grade  to  College  entrance 
Personal  guidance.  Small  classes.  Proper 
study  habits  stressed.  Reading  Techniques. 
Periodic  aptitude  tests.  Shops.  Private 
tutorial  instruction  for  college  preparation 
at  extra  fee.  Homelike  dormitory,  full 
time  or  week-ends  home.  Larue  gym.  40 
acres  atop  Orange  Mt.  Moderate  rate 
2ii  miles  trom  X.  Y.  Boarding  ages,  7-18.  B'ket  E-25 
CARTERET    SCHOOL  WEST    ORANGE,    N.    J. 

-    PENNINGTON    - 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys.   Owned   by   the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

College  preparatory.  Fully  accredited;  graduates 
in  89  colleges.  Grades  7-12.  All  sports.  Gym,  pool. 
Guidance,  developmental  reading,  crafts,  shops, 
music.  New  dormitory.  Moderate  rate.  Endowed. 
Established  1838.  Write  for  catalog. 
Charles   R.  Smyth,    D.D.,   Box  45,   Pennington,   N.  J. 


, —  Tennessee  Wesleyan  — , 

Fully  accredited      •     Coeducational 
B.A.,   B.S.  degrees:  •    Pre-Ministerial 

•  Liberal  Arts  •    Pre-Medicine 

•  Teacher  Training        •    Pre-Pharmacy 

•  Pre-Engineering  •  Business  Administration 
Also  two-year  terminal  courses.  Art,  Music,  Drama. 
27-aire  campus.  Modern  buildings.  Social,  cultural, 
athletic  activities.  Choir.  Methodist.  Approx.  rate 
$900.  Enter  first  of  any  quarter — Sept.,  Jan.. 
March,  .Time.  For  catalog  and  information  write: 
Dr.  LeRoy  A.  Martin,  Pres.,  Box  M.  Athens.  Tenn. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

75<    per  word — $10.50    minimum 

Minimum  oharge — $10.50  H4  words).  75c  each  addi- 
tional word.  CLOSING  FIVE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE 
OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  CASH  MIST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL    ORDKUS. 

BOOKS   WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.    TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 

CAMPS 

MUSIC   at   CAMP   SOLITUDE 
on   LAKE   PLACID,   N.   Y. 

COED-  -Age  8-19 — Beginners  and  advanced. 
Private  lessons.  Voice,  Piano,  Composition. 
Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments.  Supervised 
practice.  All  land  and  water  sports,  riding,  ice 
skating.  Excellent  food  and  quarters.  Cata- 
logue. Joseph  L.  Kelsall,  256  Varsity  Ave.. 
Princeton,    N.   J.    Tel.   WA-4-5981. 

FOR  SALE 


BANQUET  TOASTS:  Five  for  Mother:  five  for 
daughter.  $1.00.  Graves  Publishers,  905  N.  5th 
St.,    Springfield,   111. 

HELP  WANTED 

DIRECTOR  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  Subur- 
ban church  over  2,500  members.  New 
educational  facilities.  Growing  church  school. 
Salarv  $4,800.00  for  qualified  person.  Box  T-47, 
TOGETHER. 

SECRETARY  for  church  in  Chicago  area.  Typing 
and  transcribing  skills  required.  Box  T-49. 
TOGETHER. 

HOBBY  MATERIALS 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Free  color-illustrated  literature.  Deco- 
Secrets,   Venice   10,   Calif. 

INVESTMENT    OPPORTUNITY 


TAX  FREE  INCOME  during  your  lifetime  and 
then  aid  Christian  higher  education.  Write 
for  information  without  obligation.  Business 
Manager.   Albion   College,   Albion,   Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  ANNUAL  Corporation  Meeting  of  Sky- 
Lake  of  Wyoming  Conference,  Inc.,  will  be 
held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  at  2  P.M.  on  Thursday. 
May  21,   1959. 

Continued    on    page    74 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


CASH  BY  RETURN  MAIL  for  old  jewelry, 
spectacles,  silverware,  gold  teeth.  Wm.  Pankey 
Co.,  81  Madison,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

HIGHEST  ~CASH~PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches, 
Diamonds,  Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE 
Information.      ROSE      REFINERS,     Heyworth 

Bldg.,   Chicago   2 

RESORTS 


NORTHERN  WISCONSIN  family  resort  on 
beautiful  chain  of  lakes.  Completely  modern 
housekeeping  cottages.  Brochure.  Baker's 
Acres,   Box   55-G,  Minocqua,  Wis. 

GARDNER-ROGERS  HOMESTEAD  —  Vacation 
in  this  charm  spot  of  New  England,  in  a 
warm,  friendly  atmosphere  of  home-cooked 
meals,  comfortable  accommodations,  beautiful 
scenery  and  refined  clientele.  Owner  operated 
since  1900.  Milk,  cream,  eggs  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Shuffieboard,  pingpong, 
croquet,  horseshoe  pitching  and  picnics.  Golf, 
swimming  and  fishing  nearby.  Brochure  on 
request.  Frank  and  Jessie  Rogers,  Middletown 
Springs,   Vermont.  

WRITE  LAKESIDE  LODGES,  Lake  Junaluska. 
North  Carolina,  for  circular.  Rates  $4  to  $6 
for  two  people.  Special  family  and  group  rates. 

VISIT  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN^  National 
Park.  Modern  and  rustic  accommodations,  rea- 
sonable rates.  Terrace  Motel,  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. 

"SPECIALIZED  SERVICES 


CHURCH  WINDOWS  BUILT  AND  REPAIRED. 
Free  estimates.  References.  Write  or  call  S.  L. 
Roblyer,  Art  Glass  Company,  Cresap  Park, 
Cumberland,  Md. 

WRITE- HYMNS  ?  Serious,  professional  help ; 
words  or  music ;  Dr.  Jones,  Director  Music, 
First  Methodist  Church,  Albany,  Georgia. 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commemo- 
ratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Approvals.  Send  5tf  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


COLLECTION  50  UNITED  STATES,  25<f.  100 
Commemoratives  $1.00.  Approvals.  James 
Vaughan,    Gulfport    7T,    Florida. 

TOURS 


NOW  !  VISIT  HOLY  LAND  and  Mission  Fields. 
Summer  and  Christmas  tours  by  Bible  Profs. 
Economy  priced.  Time  Pmt's.  FREE  illust. 
Folders.  Bible  Lands  Seminars — Box  3-TL, 
Wilmore,   Ky. 

TOUR  MIDDLE  EAST  and /or  USSR  with  ex- 
perienced, recognized  authority  on  Middle  East 
past  and  present.  Choice  of  all-expense  28-day, 
8-country  Middle  East  tours:  July  1  and  De- 
cember 9.  Russia  by  Motorcoach  18-day  tours 
May  through  September,  weekly  departures. 
For  details,  write  Maupintour  Associates,  101 
Park  Avenue,   New  York   City. 


SOUTH-OF-THE-BORDER  SEMINAR.  August 
1st.  Interviews  with  leaders  in  6  countries. 
Flying.  Expense,  $625.  Deadline,  May  15th. 
Rev.  Milton  E.  Merrill,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Freeport,  Illinois. 

METHODIST  GOOD  WILL  TOUR— Bible  Lands 
and  Europe.  Escorted  tour  by  experienced 
guides.  July  23  to  September  1.  Information 
from  Karl  Quimby,  Leader,  450  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.   Y. 


Informative  Reprints  Available: 

If  My  Daughter  Should  Want  to  Marrv 
a  Catholic  (Together  Nov.  1956)  12 
copies  50<S  50— $1.50,  100—12.25. 

Mavhe  You  Should  Preach  (Together 
April  1959)  10  copies  60<f,  50— $2.50.  100 
—$4.40,  500— $19. 

The  Drinks  Are  On  You  (Together  Oct. 
1957)  1  copy  20tf,  12 — 40<*,  50— $1.25. 
100—12. 

Trends  and  Prospects  Within  The  Meth- 
odist Church  (New  Christian  Ad- 
vocate Dec.  1958)  10  copies  60<\  50— 
$2.20,  100— $4,  500— $18,  1000— $30. 

Write  to  Together  Reprint  Service,  740 
Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


year  in  the  WSCS,  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction,  reports  Mrs.  David  J. 
Cathcart  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  president. 

WANTS  RED  CHINA  IN  UN. 
Recognition  of  Communist  China  by 
the  U.S.  and  its  admission  to  the  UN 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

HISTORY  OF  CHAPLAINCY. 
Writing  of  a  history  on  the  Air  Force 
chaplaincy  has  been  assigned  to  Maj. 
Dan  Jorgensen,  Methodist  chaplain  and 
member  of  the  Detroit  Conference. 

MOST  MISSIONARIES?  There  are 
197  returned  and  retired  Methodist 
missionaries  in  the  Southern  California- 
Arizona  Conference  area,  probably 
more    than    in    any    other    region. 

JOINT  HOSPITAL.  A  $300,000 
hospital  in  Wonju,  Korea,  is  being 
jointly  financed  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  United 
Church  of  Canada's  Board  of  Overseas 
Missions,  with  aid  of  the  Korean  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches. 

BUILD  AT  ADRIAN.  Methodist- 
related  Adrian  College  has  started  a 
47,000  square-foot  science  center  to 
house  its  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and    mathematics    departments. 

WATCH  TV— OR  TEACH? 
Adult  "television-itis"  deprives  church 
youth  groups  of  leaders,  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Roberts  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council's  Division  of  Christian 
Education.  Most  potential  leaders,  he 
charged,  "don't  want  to  be  bothered." 

MILLION     FOR     CHRIST.     "A 

million  new  souls  for  Christ"  is  the 
goal  of  an  army  of  7,000  laymen 
commissioned  in  Chicago's  Interna- 
tional Amphitheater  for  a  door-to-door 
campaign  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Dedicating  themselves  were  evangelists 
from  some  400  churches  in  the  Church 
Federation    of   Greater    Chicago. 

WOMEN'S  ROLE.  A  larger  role  for 
women  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  being  urged  by  the  new 
presiding  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
C.  Lichtenberger. 

TO  ADDRESS  YOUTH.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  be  among 
speakers  at  the  National  Convocation 
of   Methodist   Youth    August    24-28. 

CHIMES  AS  MEMORIAL.  Actor 
Buddy  Rogers  and  Mary  Pickford,  his 
wife,  have  given  a  chimes  system  to  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Olathe,  Kans., 
in  memory  of  his  father. 


Shopping 
Together 

Items  are  offered  on 

a  money-back  guarantee.  Prices 

are  postpaid.  Enclose  payment. 


Sonny  Soap — It's  real  sporting  of 
you,  Mother,  to  get  Sonny  (or  Sis) 
these  small  footballs  with  a  real 
referee's  whistle,  or  the  hard  ball 
and  little  mitt,  or  the  car.  Even  Son- 
ny won't  mind  that  they're  made  out 
of  s-o-a-p.  Tubbing's  all  in  the  game. 
Each  set.  $1.25.  Three  sets,  $3.50. 
Page  &  Biddle,  21-T  Station  Rd., 
Ildi  erford,  Pa. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

Sensational  bargain  !  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beautifully 
printed  on  finest  quality  gummed  paper — 1000 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY !  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the  year, 
we'll  refund  your  money  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS,  534  Jasperson  Bldg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe  Boles. 
Over  223  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  handlacerl.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  Quality  made.  Red,  Smoke. 
Taffytan.  White.  No  extra  charges  for  the  hard-to-fit  I 
All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back.  Fast 
delivery — COD's  accepted.  Factorv-to-you  Special  Offer: 
$5.!)5  plus  50c  past.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT,  Dept.  58-YF. 
58  Buffum  St.,  Lynn,   Mais. 
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Iron  Easy — At  last,  a  bright  in- 
ventor has  come  up  with  the  Iron- 
Cord  Guide,  an  answer  to  '"corditis" 
— which  no  one  need  define  for 
Mother.  She's  fought  with  the  iron 
cord  often  enough.  It's  a  nickel- 
plated  holder  with  guide  and  weight. 
The  cord  slides  back  automatically 
as  the  iron  returns.  $1. 
Carol  Beatty,  31  Beatty  Bldg., 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Litterbag — No  litterbugging  al- 
lowed as  you  travel  the  wide  open 
highways,  you  know.  So  here's  your 
arrest-preventer.  Hang  on  door  han- 
dle or  knob  on  the  dash.  Worth  its 
weight  in  candy  wrappers,  gum  wrap- 
pers, bits  of  tissue,  orange  peels, 
apple  cores,  crushed  crayons, 
crumpled  drawing  paper,  etc.  Plaid 
cloth,  plastic  lined,  10"x7".  $1. 
Helen  Gallagher,  413T  Fulton  St., 
Peoria,  III. 


Yesteryear  Lamps — Little  kero- 
sene lamps  add  a  cheery,  firefly  glow 
to  your  modern  porch,  patio,  or  TV 
room.  Imported  ceramic,  6"  tall,  burn 
three  or  four  hours  with  each  filling. 
Nice  house  gift,  quaint  knicknack. 
practical  when  the  fuse  blows. 
Frosted  glass  chimney,  brass  fittings, 
hand-painted  reservoir.  Each,  $1.25. 
Mother  Hubbard,  Dept.  F-7.5, 
10  Melcher  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Oriental  Scuffs — On  a  trip  it's  re- 
laxing after  the  day's  trek  to  slip 
into  slippers.  These  embroidered. 
quilted  scuffs  take  little  room,  add 
a  touch  of  glamour.  One  needn't 
worry  about  bare  feet  on  motel  floors. 
Case  may  also  be  used  for  cosmetics 
or  stockings.  Small:  4-5%;  medium: 
6-7V2;  large:  8-9x/^.  Red  or  black. 
$2.50. 

Ziff's,  Box  3072  {T59),  Merchandise 
Mar:  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  III. 


YOUR  OLD  FUR  COAT 
REMODELED     iato  a 
GLAMOROUS  STOLE 

w  CAPE ,        . 


MAGIC  16  FOOT 

FLOWER 
CARPET  1 


Amazing  MAGIC  FLOWER  CARPET  auto- 
matically plants  a  16-foot  garden  of  pre- 
mium annuals.  Over  1500  pre-planted  seeds 
are  impregnated  into  a  16'x6"  carpet.  Can 
be  cut  to  any  size.  Simply  unroll,  water, 
and  watch  it  burst  into  gorgeous  blooms.  In 
6  weeks  you  have  a  close-massed  riot  of 
flowers.  Marigolds,  petunias,  asters,  poppies, 
snapdragons,  zinnias — more  than  25  varieties 
in  all.  Guaranteed  to  give  you  a  prize-winning 
garden  or  your  money  back.  Only  $1,  postage 
paid— 3  for  $2.79.  Order  MAGIC  FLOWER 
CARPET  direct  by  mail  from  Sunset  House, 
2746    Sunset    Building,    Beverly    Hills,    California. 


CLOGGED    SEWER 

J  REMEMBER    THE 
COSTLY    PLUMBING    BILL 


CHICAGO —  May  1st.  Just  In- 
troduced is  a  Free  Booklet  on 
a  New  Discovery  which  enables 
the  Home  Owner,  Janitor,  or 
Factory  Maintenance  to  clean 
any    Clogged    Sewer   Drain. 

Vet  anyone  can  operate  this 
new  Plumbers  Flushing  Gun 
which  releases  air  pressure  on  a 
solid  shaft  of  water  cleaning  the 
most  stubborn  stoppages  up  to 
200  feet.  TOILETS.  SINKS. 
URINALS.  BATHTUBS.  FLOOR 
DRAINS.  and  HOUSE-TO- 
STREET  SEWERS  clogsed  with 
Grease.  Rags.  Sand,  Roots,  and 
paper  melt  away  instantly  when 
struck  by  the  Hammer-like  blow 
of    this   new  unit. 

There  is  no  need  to  remove 
wall  or  pipe,  or  Grease  Trap.  A 
special  attachment  allows  water 
to  flow  from  the  faucet  through 
the  Gun  while  air  is  released  on 
the  pipe.  Vents  or  stacks  are  no 
obstacle,  as  force  tends  to  strike 
wherever  tha  water  lays.  But  now, 
what  Is  this  Plumbers  Flashing 
Gun  worth  in  COSTLY  PLUMBING 
3 ILLS  SAVED?  Tear  this  Ad  out- 
and  write  your  name  and  address 
beside  it  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Obey  that  urge.  No  agent  will 
call.  A  postcard  will  do  (Chlcapo 
Phone  Klldare  5-1702)  MILLER 
SEWER  ROD  CO..  Dept.  TG-5 
4640  N.  Central  Ave.. 
Chicago    30.    Illinois 


Mother's  Day,  birthdays,  anniversaries 
ahead!  Let  Shopping  Together  be  your  gift 
guide.  Look  in  previous  issues,  too.  Many 
of  the  advertisers  have  catalogs  they'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  free.  Just  write  them. 
When  ordering,  send  check  or  money  order. 
Do  not  send  cash.  And  tell  them  "Shopping 
Together  sent  me." 


for  only 


INCLUDING 

•  Cleaning 

•  Glazing 

•  New  Lining 

•  New  Interlining 

•  Monogram 


You'll     be    thrilled 
with      your     new 
stole   or   cape — and 
it's  so  easy  to  own. 
Our  custom   crafts- 
men remodel  your 
d  fur  coat  into 
an        exquisite 
Paris  -  inspired 
cape    or    stole. 
All  work  nuar- 
anteed.  We  are 
bonded     Fur 
pecialists.    Send 
postcard     tor     FRKK 
Style     Brochure      to- 
day   to 

write  rnrr  i*»59  fur  style 

For     iKCE.  BOOK  TODAY 

GALAXY  FUR  CO.  „.pt.  iooe 

236  West  27th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.Y. 


COOKING  CLIPS  RECIPE  FILE 

A  gaily  dicorat:d  loose  leaf  binder  with 
9  cooking  category  index  pages  made  like 
envelopes  for  storing  clipped  recipes  and 
30  filler  pages  for  pasting.  Keeps  recipes  at 
hand  in  a  permanent  and  orderly  file.  Leaf 
size  8%"jc6".  Red  cover  with  clever  black  and 
white  designs.  $2.95  postage  paid.  Extra 
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Friends,  kin,  passers-by— all  enjoy 

Grandmother's 


Legacy 


By  RUMEYN  BERRY 

Author   of   Dirt    Roads    to    Stoneposts 


W  HEN  Grandmother  died  25  years 
ago  she  was  93.  She  weighed  just 
about  that,  too.  She  left  the  old  house, 
30-odd  descendants  including  great- 
grandchildren, and  some  securities. 

Most  of  the  descendants  came  on  for 
the  funeral,  and  afterward  we  sat  on 
the  back  porch  overlooking  her  garden 
and  talked  about  Grandmother.  There 
were  tears,  of  course,  but  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  subdued  laughter, 
too,  for  Grandmother  had  been  a 
peppery  old  lady  given  to  ruling  her 
household  with  a  firm  hand  and  to 
taking  no  advice,  suggestions,  or  back 
talk  from  anybody  just  because  she  was 
little  and  past  90.  It  was  July  then,  and 
the  hollyhocks  were  in  bloom  in 
Grandmother's  garden.  The  affectionate 
reminiscences  kept  on  well  into  the 
summer  night.  The  next  day  everyone 
went  home,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
relatives  who  were  there  that  night 
haven't  seen  each  other  since. 

Uncle  Ren  was  executor  of  the  estate 
and  eventually  settled  things  up  ac- 
cording to  law;  but  my  mother  lived 
in  the  old  house  for  quite  a  while, 
straightening  the  place  up  and  seeing  to 
it  (in  a  certain  splendid  disregard  of 
the  executor,  the  terms  of  the  will,  and 
the  surrogate)  that  everybody  got  some 
legacy  from  Grandmother — friends, 
neighbors,  in-laws,  and  collaterals. 
Mother  was  a  pretty  dynamic  person 
herself  and  always  did  what  she 
thought  was  right  according  to  her  in- 
ward light.  She  stood  in  no  awe  of  the 
surrogate,  who  as  a  small  boy  had 
been  a  member  of  her  Sunday-school 
class,  which  put  him  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage in  dealing  with  her  in  later 
life. 

That  night  on  the  back  porch  look- 
ing down  on  the  hollyhocks,  everyone 
had  pretty  much  agreed  that  the  thing 


Grandmother  loved 

the  hollyhocks  best  of 

all  the  flowers. 


we'd  always  most  closely  associated 
with  Grandmother  was  her  garden, 
and  Mother  remembered  that  when 
she  got  to  settling  the  estate  her  way. 

In  the  spring,  Grandmother  always 
had  grandiose  ideas  about  the  garden, 
and  started  off  in  a  typhoon  of  agricul- 
tural enthusiasm  which  always  blew 
itself  out  to  a  dead  calm  as  the  weather 
got  hot  and  other  things  came  up  to 
divert  her  interest.  That  kind  of  gar- 
dener runs  eventually  to  hollyhocks, 
which  are  tough,  independent  organ- 
isms, thriving  most  luxuriantly  under 
contempt  and  neglect.  And  Grand- 
mother loved  the  hollyhocks  best  of 
all  the  flowers. 

She  was  secretly  grateful  to  them,  I 
think,  because  they  so  successfully 
covered  up  the  evidence  of  her  annual 
backsliding — spreading  out,  blooming 
gaily,  and  concealing  the  other  plants 
she  should  have  cultivated  and  watered, 
but  which  she  forgot  about  in  her  con- 
flicting interests  and  enthusiasms. 

The  estate  was  not  a  large  one  as 
such  things  go,  but  thanks  to  Mother's 
superior  attitude  toward  the  surrogate, 
every  descendant  and  collateral  to  the 
remotest  degree  got  some  sort  of  keep- 
sake to  remember  Grandmother  by. 
And  on  top  of  everything  else,  Mother 


saw  to  it  that  on  the  first  Christmas 
following,  every  relative  received  a 
generous  packet  of  hollyhock  seeds 
from  Grandmother's  garden,  intended 
to  keep  up  the  chain  of  affectionate 
association  with  the  old  home  after  it 
was  sold,  as  it  had  to  be. 

The  plan  worked  to  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  many  generations  and 
the  enjoyment  of  unrelated  passers-by 
in  many  far-flung  communities. 

I  planted  my  hollyhocks  that  May 
down  in  Jersey  200  miles  away  from 
Grandmother's  garden.  They  came  up 
splendidly  and  the  second  year  they 
bloomed,  and  our  branch  of  the  family 
has  never  suffered  from  a  hollyhock 
shortage  in  any  subsequent  scene  or 
season.  The  hollyhocks  we  have  right 
now  at  Stoneposts  are  all  direct  de- 
scendants of  that  original  stock,  and 
we've  had  them  on  four  different 
places  in  the  intervening  years. 

Other  cousins  did  the  same  thing 
with  their  seeds  and  with  comparable 
results,  so  that  now  Grandmother's 
hollyhocks  have  spread  to  many  parts 

Now  they  have  spread  to 

many  parts  of  the  country  as  a 

symbol  of  our  fynship. 
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of  the  country  as  a  symbol  of  kinship 
and  of  a  common  starting  place  among 
relatives  who  seldom  see  each  other. 

Later  on,  too,  when  it  became  nec- 
essary to  take  snapshots  of  new  babies 
to  send  to  the  cousins  and  the  aunts, 
it  became  the  family  custom,  to  take 
those  pictures  against  a  background  of 
Grandmother's  hollyhocks  as  a  sort  of 
trademark.  In  that  way  we  all  got  oc- 
casional reports  on  the  hollyhocks  as 
well  as  the  new  babies,  and  both  seemed 
to  be  thriving  equally  well  in  Maryland, 
in  Michigan,  and  in  Nebraska. 

Grandmother  left  some  securities, 
also— railroad  bonds  and  bank  stocks, 
mostly,  I  believe— but  those,  of  course, 
were  divided  among  the  first  generation 
of  her  descendants.  But  25  years  have 
gone  by  since  Grandmother  died  and 
that  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  a 
couple  of  wars  and  depressions— events 
that  have  had  a  tendency  to  do  un- 
pleasant things  to  stocks  and  bonds. 

While  I  don't  really  know,  I  can 
imagine  that  some  of  those  securities 
have  dwindled  away  in  some  quarters 
without  anyone  knowing  just  how  and 
without  anyone  being  at  fault.  It's  a 
quaint  paradox  that  the  part  of  the 
estate  administered  so  skillfully  by 
Uncle  Ben  and  the  surrogate  did  not 
do  uniformly  well  once  it  passed  be- 
yond their  control,  but  the  part  that 
Mother  handled  in  her  lawless  manner 
has  multiplied  and  thrived  like  the 
flocks  of  Jacob,  and  the  hollyhock  legacy 
now  seems  destined  to  make  the  sum- 
mer gay  the  whole  world  over. 

That's  just  the  way,  I  think,  Grand- 
mother would  have  liked  to  have  had 
her  estate  work  out.  Wars  and  depres- 
sions and  drastic  social  changes  would 
have  worried  her,  of  course,  but  in 
some  way  of  her  own  she  would  have 
risen  superior  to  her  immediate  situa- 
tion, having  convinced  herself  of  the 
basic  changelessness  of  the  eternal  veri- 
ties through  her  observation  of  the 
unvarying  cycle  of  the  seasons.  She 
would  have  disliked  to  see  any  of  her 
legacies  fade  away  but,  between  the 
two,  she  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  stocks  and  bonds  dwindle  and  the 
hollyhocks  periodically  declare  extra 
dividends  in  her  memory  across  the 
land.  Probably,  too,  after  90  one  gets 
a  more  serene  attitude  toward  relative 
values  and  knows  that  checks  and 
coupons  do  not  long  sustain  visions  of 
old  days.  It  takes  the  hollyhocks  to 
bring  back  annually  the  picture  of  a 
little  old  lady  puttering  away  in  her 
garden  and  unknowingly  creating  the 
only  kind  of  an  estate  that  can  survive 
the  vagaries  of  change. 


Spreading  out,  blooming  gaily, 
and  concealing  the  other  plants... 
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"Country  Crossroads"  at  Fairplay,  Colo. 


SCHOOL'S  END 


Now  comes  the  yearly  closing  of  each  book; 
Ah,  let  books  gather  dust  while  young  hands  try 
To  ease  a  struggling  worm  upon  a  hook, 
To  launch  a  balsa  plane  into  the  sky. 
Now,  put  away  the  urgent,  clarion  bell; 
Close  fast  the  door,  and  turn  the  well-worn  key; 
Let  drowsy  days  of  summer  weave  their  spell, 
For  youth  must  have  a  time  of  being  free. 


Young  ears  must  hear  a  lilting  meadow  lark; 
Young  hearts  must  dream  upon  a  hill  in  sun; 
Young  eyes,  lift  to  a  rainbow's  mystic  arc. 
Young,  winged  feet  need  interludes  to  run 
And  follow  down  the  wing  flash  of  a  bird. 
Leave,  dormant,  now,  the  wonder  of  a  word! 

— Beulah  Fenderson  Smith 
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Resolution  Adopted  By 
Council  of  Bishops 


I 


Whereas  our  Methodist  Family  Magazine  Together 
has  won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  laity  and  the 
general  public, 

and 

Whereas  Together  is  Methodism's  most  successful 
medium  of  public  relations, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  Bishops 
commend  The  Methodist  Publishing  House  and  the  staff 
of  Together  for  a  most  successful  accomplishment. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  our  churches  to 
adopt  the  All  Family  Plan  and  thus  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  Together  on  its  present  high  level  of  excellence. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 

Adopted  by  the  Council  of  Bishops,  November  13,  1958 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Four  out  of  every  five  Together  readers  receive  this  official  church  publication 
through  the  All  Family  Plan.  If  you  do  not  receive  Together  at  the  low  All  Family 
group  rate,  why  not  talk  to  your  pastor  about  including  the  Plan  in  your  total 
church  program.  Also,  in  this  way,  you  can  be  assured  that  every  family  in  your 
church  receives  TOGETHER  and  benefits  from  its  many  inspirational  articles. 


